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THE KIRATARJUNIYAM 

OR 

"ARJ UNA’S PENANCE” 

IN 

INDIAN ART 


8 / 

1. N. RAMACHANDRAN, 

Introduction 

No country in the world rose to the pinnacle (>r eminence that had not 
Art as the real force prompting its growth and civilization. And the glory 
that was Ind ?J is indeed the reconstituted result obtained by a careful ami 
scientific study of a few relics of India’s ancient treasures that, defying age 
and a (redone neglect, have luckily come down to us. Religion and Literature . 
including Poetry, found in Art (sculpture and painting) a never-failing and 
pleusantVcnt. The architects, sculptors and painters of Ancient India were 
supplied by great poets, authors and theologians themes drawn from ancient 
lore myths, religious and popular or classical literature which they could 
translate into stone or canvas. So true has been such a “translation* in some 
cases, as for example, the Lufi'/a Vbtara in Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya, Garnihara 
and Sand Stupas and Asvaghosa’s Buddhu-carifa and Saundarananda koriffl 
Ln the representation of the life of the Buddha in the ship as of AmaravaLi an 
Nagarjunakunda, Guntur District, (Andhra State), that one wonders which 
is the cause or which is the effect, who is the author or which is the product. 
Sometimes this wonder leads chroniclers to debate mUr-aha seriously 
whether the dates of some great poets and standard authors need revision in 
the light of plastic representations of their themes, poems or dramas, Of the 
many instances known to modern research, the dates of Kalidasa, Asvag o?a, 
Bh&ravi and the. Devi-Bfidgavata are a few pertinent U> our point. a he 
Bfilta medallion with its so-called scene of Dusvanta meeting SakiintaJa m 
Kanvasrama,' the Rani Niir cave frieze with a hunting king (Dusyanta.) 


» A, S I., A . R.. 1011-12: Emnmftai at Bfcitf. pi- XXIII, W »J H- XXIV; CtmbtUgt HiHvnt 
o/ fn +'- i T" 1 I. Sir JiAn “Thr MonmnrnH of Andenl TnJifl pi. XXIX. SI. 
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approaching on the heel of a running deer, an asrama, where abandoning hunt 
he enters peacefully the asmma and beholds Sakuntala ( ?) watching him from 
a tree,’ while the chased deer is again shown this time near its mistress sug¬ 
gesting its immunity ns au “asrama-mrga” (asrama-mTgn na hantavyo na 
hantavyo), and the Bhuvaneswar frieze depicting the advent of Knmura as 
a veritable translation into stone of Kalidasa's famous verse in the 9th sorgo 
of his “Ktimara Sambhava ,,:: are some high roads, nay beacon-lights which 
illumine the disputed problem of Kalidasa's date. Similarly scenes relating to 
the Buddha's life and the conversion of Buddha's foster-brother Nanda, 
occurring on the rail of Amaravat! stupa attributed to Nugarjuna, and at 
Nagarjunakondn, a seat of Nugarjuna’s later activities, make us gape with 
wonder if they inspired Asvaghosa into his classical poetry ( Buddha-carita 
and Saundaranmtda Kavya ) or was Asvaghosa their author, of course 
through the agency of a master-artist of skill and ingenuity. The advent 

^^the celestial nymph UrvasI in the Xara-Narayana relief from Deog&rh 
Bthe early 6th century A.D. and the complete and satisfactory expta- 
of its details hy a reference to the Dcin-Bh Agava hi (Skandha 4, 

adhyayas 5-10) arc two mutually complementary contributions, the one 
(former) acquiring interpretation and the other (latter) the lowesL limit of 
its date. 1 

, The third problem relates to poet Bharavi, his date, his immortal poem 
iurdfa rjuniyam and its appeal both to the poet and the artist of India, It 
is no exaggeration to state that Bharavi's poetic description of the t( Kirata's 
(Siva's) feud with Arjuna m found special favour in South India, particularly 
in the Pallava Kingdom, when Simhavisnu and after Mm Mahendra- 
varman I (600-640 A.D,) ruled over a large kingdom with Kaficipuram as 
their capital, Maniall apuram (Mahabalipuram) as their port and the Telugu 
country in the north upto Vijayawada included in their kingdom. As 


J- I- S. O. A.. Calcutta i 1944. VtiL X.I\ , pp, ICW3.-S- ■ T, N. Rtimnchari.dr.i:j & Cthgtelal Jiiin^ 
Kha$tftifiri* *Udnvagiri Cave** p, 

" V ujjan LuJca llguimi vu = y sflliu hy am parirliyiil jim J 

fbitdjil HEtftS = S:t HirAfiyJifr ta 5= y a t hoMdb V arctas- tu i\ avDOffh D mndhat 11 

Klitdlfiil, Kiim.trj SariifcJirtva* Otb rargll, v* ti 

• L S. Q. w Vnl. XXVII, No. 9 r pp. Ifll-flL 

*Thir PdlflTa Kiwi STubt ridmv fl rnicih I (6I0A.C.) alEiid« to *'tkr Kiriu's frud with Adum" in 
hil tar™ Nfittavihuv, the ii&mEcwira which U explained in T> N. Rnmaciinmli'an* The Ifajyd 

Arlirt MaKendmvama* I (J. 0. ft., VnL VII, pwt ill), pp. a 13-3^ 
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Bharavi plays a great part in our correct appreciation of Indian art in 
general and of Pallava Art in particular we can do no better than describe 
the circumstances Lhat led to the creation of the classical poem Xiratar- 
junlyam, its popularity and its ready adoption by the artists, sculptors and 
painters of South India in general and by the court of the Pallava in 
particular. 



The Kiratarjuniyttm 

The basic theme relating to “Axj una’s penance” or the “Kirata's feud 
with Arjuna” is found in the Vana Parua of the Mah&bKaT&tu,' Bharavi 
appears to be the first Sanskrit poet to use this theme for drawing up his 
immortal poem Kiratarjunlyam. It is strange that this fascinating theme 
and story is not dealt with by Kalidasa'; not that he knew it not but 
perhaps the themes of his works that have come down to IB were thenj^P 
popular or the order of the day. From sculptures of the Gupta 
times to which Kalidasa is assigned we know that Kumaro-sambhoua or 
the birth of Kartikeya, T n pura-vIjaya, Kama-dahana and Arjuna’s penance 
on the side of Saivite Iconography,’ and Gajendra-Moksa, Ananta&ayana 
and Nara-Narayana associated with Vaisnavite Iconography* * were some of 
the popular themes of poetry' and lore that artists immortalised in stone. ■ In 
fact the story of Arjuna finds its due share along with Kama-dahana and 
Kumara-Sambhava occurring on three pillar fragments from Candimau 
(Rajaona) in Bihar of the Gupta period of the 5th century A.D. (PI. I, a—c). 
Hence this story also was popular under the Guptas, though Kalidasa did 
not utilise it. And Bharavi who followed, filled up this want and gave us the 
Kiratarj uniyam, which opened as it were the flood-gates of contempo¬ 
raneous sculpture and painting. Anant&bhatta of later times dealt with 


1 Arjutuibhigcmana pan** KoimU i parvu htiiI inarm pattta* 

: The fliilh«r tff Ku rriijr.! ftauJi uvmiiia, tiitiimthhuTil, Vikramn 

mUr,i rtfld Ahhijnsinn-SiSkunlahir efcr. 

B A, S. r, A, iFt,, pp, IrtsMi. 

* Smith, liutvr\j of Fhff Jr? in JtulL and feyhm. um, p|»- MJ ; L H, Q rr Vol. XXVII. No, B, 

PP> W- 0 . 
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the same story in the style of his period ( 15 th century AJ).)' in a campu 
(prose and poetry) called Bharaia-Campu. 


The Muhabharata version 

The Nahubhdrain version of the story may tiow he referred to as every 
other version including Bharavi’s appears to be indebted to it, in regard to 
the rudiments of the event. When the Pandava brothers were in exile and 
in distress in Dvaitavana, Krsnadvaipayuna (Vyasa) visited them and 
advised Vudbisthira (prafismrti) who in turn advised arjutui to meet 
Indra, At the request of Ills brother, Arjuna went north, armed with his 
bow and sword and with the resolve to perform austerities and propitiate 
Indra so that the latter may be pleased and help lum to remove the disgrace 
inflicted on him, his brothers and their wife DraupudL ltepairing to the 

! Himalayan forest; in the north he subjected himself to harsh austerities on 
. the Indrakila hill. Indra came to iiim first as an old ascetic and engaging 
him in an interesting catechism asked him if moksa was the end or aim of 
Arjtma’s austerities (hipas). On Arjuna's replying that his tupas was to 
enable him to secure weapons (asfras) with which he could wipe off their 
shame and disgrace by defeating their enemies, the Kauravas, Indra revealed 
to him his form as the lord of the Suras (Surapofi) and asked him to concen¬ 
trate his tapas on the worship of Siva, the God of all Gods 1 , and that Arjuna 
could have Indra’s weapons thereafter. 

Thereupon Arjuna. started another course of penance, the severest of its 
kind. Clad in valhala or tree bark, his bed formed by grass (fcuia), wear¬ 
ing deer-skin, and holding a shaft (dan da), he lived on dry leaves and fallen 
fruits. In the first month of his penance lie lived on fruits every third 
night, in the second month every sixth night. In the third month he took 
food once in 15 days anti in the fourth once a month. During the intense 
period of his penance he stood on one foot or on the tip of the toe of one 
foot, with his arms raised over ins head. Starvation reduced him to a 


1 Alia 13tn HUidln 1 * f l Timrrt am date: laih tG&fury fir fording ta skjftw. A date rnrlii'r than the 
I5lh century ucordinff to other* mid ans m tb* 11th century JUMMinlinp to T . KrishniumLchitryn art 

the alturimtivc dates suggested for tbi.i writer. 

a Wa^idb/iqrilftip l ; artn jMrL’ra, XXXVX. VY. iQ-33, 
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skeleton and the beard and the shaggy hair made him appear like Sflrya 
surrounded by ray a. The sages who lived in the forest were perturbed by 
Ariuna’s penance, as heated with his effort (tapes) the earth was emitting 
smoke. They could not understand why a hero (turn) like Arjuna with bow 
and arrow, etc, should resort to austerities which were clearly a munwrtti. 
They went to Siva (Maliadeva) in the Himalayas (it must be noted that 
AHiIna is performing the penance in the Himalayan forest) and express¬ 
ing to him their displeasure and uneasiness at Arjuna’s austerities requested 
Mahudeva to put an end to his, i.e. Arjuna’* tupm. Siva (Sana) assured 
them that they need not be afraid of Arjuna's austerities, that ha (Arjuna) 
desired no kingdom or heaven or wealth or long life, that he (Siva) alone 
knew what Arjuna wanted, which lie would grant him. 

As soon as the sages, thus assured, departed, Siva (Hara) accompanied 
by his consort Vmh, buLh dressed in Kirata-vem or dress of hunters living 
iii forests, and followed by many merry goblins (b/tuta-garias) of various 
forms and altiTes and by thousands of female goblins also m a variety of 
guises and dresses, reached the place where Arjuna stood m penance. ;kna 
suddenly the sounds of springs and waterfalls, animals and birds ceased and 
sepulchral silence pervaded the forest. As they approached him they saw 
that Arjuna’s penance was disturbed by a Datiava called Muka who assum¬ 
ing the form of a wild boar was rushing at the emaciated figure of Arjuna.’ 
Arjuna had his doubt for a second whether he could take to anus while he 
was in the midst of a urata, and consoling himself with the plea (which 
he speaks out by addressing the boar) that he can kill the demon (Asura) 
in self-defence more so as the demon wanted to kill him (Arjuna) who had 
done the former no harm, he got ready to shoot his arrow at the boar. 
Just then Siva appeared before him as the Kirata, and pointing out to him 
the procedure in a law of hunt asked Arjuna to desist as he (Siva) had 
marked the animal out for his own arrow-shot, even before Arjuna espie it. 
Arjuna turned a deaf ear to the Kirata’s sermon on hunt, and shot lus arrow. 
Simultaneously the Kirdta also shot; the boar fell down shot dead after 
revealing the real form of the Asura. 


■ ihid., xxxix, tt, i-fi. 

* Ibid., v. t, 

5 The Smrti* say that rwn a 


am can He killed in seU-<1efcn« it *t main* to kill- 


* 







Thereupon an interesting wordy as well as physical duel ensued 
between the Kirdta and Arjuna. Arjuna sneered at the Kirdta being sur¬ 
rounded by his women in the forest and asked him if he was not afraid of 
the forest. The Kirata answered that they were forest-dwellers and hence 
there was no Question of fear. In return he wanted to know why Arjuna 
was roaming jn the forest and alone. Arjuna gave him his characteristic 
answer that his gdndiva and arrows were ever there to protect lion. Then 
accusing the Kirdta of a severe breach of the rules of hunting in that he shot 
the boar which was attacking him (.Arjuna) he challenged the Kirata to 
answer such conduct with his life. The Kirdta Levelled a counter-accusa¬ 
tion against Arjuna in this way, “I was after the boar, which was iny game 
and prey. It was killed by my arrow. You take away my prey, accuse me 
of taking away your prey, yet talk of rules of hunt and want me to answer 
with my life. So be it, I shall end your life." Arjuna was angry, and shot 
arrow after arrow at the Kirdfa who caught with ease all the arrows with 
his hands. Thereupon Arjuna cried in wonder,—"Who are you ?—a Dev a, 
A aksa, Rudra, Sura or Asura? Now let me see how you can stand the 
arrows (ndrdcas) from my Gmdiva, which only Siva can withstand’'. No 
sooner did Arjuna shoot his arrows than they were caught by Siv-j and 
Arjuna's stock of arrows was soon depleted. Deprived of arrows Arjuna 
smote the Kirtitu with the bow. The Kirdta snatched the bow away from 
Arjuna. Then Arjuna attacked the Kirdta with the sword but Arjuna's luck 
fell and his sword broke.' 

The next stage in the duel found Arjuna tlirowing stones, trees and 
other kinds of missiles at the Kirdta who caught them easily and proved 
more than a match to Arjuna. The last stage in the duel was to wrestle ami 
use the fists. The two wrestled till such time as Arj una fell unconscious, 
bleeding and bruised. 1 Recovering consciousness, Arjuna was overwhelm¬ 
ed with sorrow at his defeat. It hashed to Arjuna's mind that his foe was 
not a mortal and he immediately darted up and making a clay stkandila or 
altar of Siva (the wiclder of the pindka) he began to worship BhaW (Siva). 
To his surprise all the garlands and flowers that he put on the clay altar 


1 M.jt<abharaiu, VtfSd parba, Ch. XXXIX. vr. |$-Sb, 

* Jbid,, irr, fia-w. 
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(sthmuliki) of Siva were found moving to the head of the Kirata. Arjuna 
forthwith fell at the Kirata*s feet and begged his pardon for $ivapar&dha 
and the fight he gave him oul of ignorance, not knowing that the Lord for 
whose blessings iie was performing austerities, was before him to bless him. 1 * * 4 
3iva was pleased and revealed his form with Parvatl as Kailasanatha to 
bless his bkaltfa, assuring Arjuna as “In your former life you were a great 
sage, Nara, the friend of Narayana. 1 give you godly eyes (dioya-caJcftis) now 
to behold Arjuna poured out his heart in a volley of stotras in praise 

of the Lord Mahadeva. who gave him the weapon he desired, viz., pahtpat- 
astra , and v anishe d/ Soon after other Devas and Dilcptilas, the guardians 
of the quarters (Indra, Vanina, Kubera and others) visited Arjuna and 
gave Mm their own special weapons/ 

After they had gone, Arjuna thought of Indra's chariot and lo! it was 
there with Matali, Indra's charioteer. Matali approaching him conveyed to 
Mm Indra J s desire that Arjuna should visit him in Indraloka first for the 
celestials to see Mm before going back to Dkarmaputra. This was what 
Arjuna himself wanted to do as he owed everything to Indra (Ms sire) whose 
advice he followed to the letter. After bathing in the Gahga and purifying 
himself he mounted Indra's chariot and went to Indraloka/ His grand 
reception in Indraloka. Indra giving him half of his seat during the celestial 
reception. Urvasi dancing before Arjuna, her pride and conceit that 
none could resist her charms, India’s desire Lo curb her pride and his 
commission to her to wait on Arjuna and please him, Urvasi’s frantic efforts 
to tempt Arjuna with her charms, Arjuna’s knowledge of her birth from 
Narayana’s thigh and his own Nara-stage in the Nara-NariLy ana life 1 and 
Ms refusal to yield to Urvasi's attractions because of his respect to her due 
among various reasons to the fact that she was to him the “mother of the 
Puru dynasty", the discomfited and vain Urvasi getting wild and cursing 


1 AfaAub^nrafn, Vana parva, Ch. XXXIX, w 64-TJl. 

f JM£- cb* XXXIX, Wm To. 

cb_ XL, yx r 2T, W, 

4 Ibid** cL XLI, 5~U> r 

* JMiJ.. p-irUd) chi XLU. XV* 

■ T. N* Jl aumdijuul fail r Frrah tight on Du og ra rh wtirf af WirO-N^riiifann, (f* if , (jf., Calf tltta. 
Vol- XXVII, No. Up pp r m-Gh 
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Arjuna with: impotence, an infliction which later on set on Arjuna and made 
him the impotent Brihannala amidst the women of Virata’s court during 
the incognito-exile (snrrepnsj) of the Pandava brothers, are the most 
interesting events in the subsequent career of Arjuna. They have as we 
shall see presently an explanatory bearing on some of the sculptures 
representing the story of Arjuna’s penance.’ 

Now that we know the earliest version of the story from the Maha- 
b ha rat a. it will be easy to examine Bharavi’s version and study in its light 
the plastic representations of the story of Arj una’s penance. 

The date of Bharavi 

The date of M&hakavj Bharavi, author of the poem Kirdtdrjumya is 
known from an inscription from Aihole dated .*5aka 550 (634-35 A.D.)ofthe 

Cahifcya King Pulakcsi 11" in which BMravi is classed with Kalidasa and 
both are referred to as great poets. The verse is quoted here in view of its 
importance: 

“,, Sa vijayatarii Ravikirtih 

Kavitasrita=Kalidasa - Bharavi=klrtih ” 

Dandin, author of Dasakumdra-carita and KavyddarSa was, according to 
Iliad ha vac ary a, an younger contemporary of Ban a, who flourished in Harsa- 
vardhana’s court. It would appear that Bana was u yoiuiger conhtmponoy of 
Bharavi. 

The cireuinstajiees that led to the wide-spread popularity of the 
Kiratarjiiniya of Bharavi can be made out from certain historical details. 
Fresh light is thrown on them by two Sanskrit manuscripts Aranfr-simchm- 
katkd and Avanti-mndoff-hathasara, These two manuscripts treat of con¬ 
temporaneous Eastern Calukya, Gang a and Pa l lava history.' The former is 
in prose with a poetic introduction and the latter is a summary in verse of 
the former. The prose work is by Dan din, who gives his own ancestry in 


1 Farm petmi, XLVI, w, F50. 

J Ep. I’d. VI. pp. 5-7. 

1 Published iJi 1^24 in Lhe 5<mei No, 5, b f Pandit* S. K, Raiiimiifttha EfiiLri 

inti Rum nlm shits Knii, 
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which Bharavi finds a place. According to the Avanti-9undan-katka in 
its transcript in the Trivandrum Curator's Office, Dr. V, Baghavan gives 
the following account of the historical material about Bharavi and D and in's 
ancestor Diimodara * 1 * * : — 

A Bra Inn ana family of the Kausika-gotra migrated from A nan Japura 
in Aryadesa to Acalapura (modern EUichpur in Central India) where 
Damodara was born to a Narayana (Svutuin). Visnuvardhana of the 
Calukya i>amsa a was then the Yuvatdja and poet Bharavi was his friend. 
Bharavi and Damodara were great friends. Through Bharavi, Damodara 
established friendship with the Yuvaraja. Once Damodara had to accom¬ 
pany "iuvaraja VLsmivardbana in the latter’s hunts (mrga^a), in one of 
which he was forced to eat meat with his royal friend for which sin he, as 
a brdhmana, felt so ashamed and guilty that he went out on a pilgrimage 
as an expiation {pmyaAcitta). While on pilgrimage, destiny brought him 
into contact with another prince of similar literary and poetic bent ol 
mind, Yuvaraja Durvinita of the Western Bangs. Line, who was exiled 
by his father, became his friend. Damodara was 20 years of age when 
he came to Durvinita/ The Gahga prince Durvinita is known lo have 
written a commentary on E ha rim’s Kiratarjunlya (the 15th sorgo) as 
revealed by some Gahga inscriptions. 4 * * 7 

Damodaras fame reached the ears of the Falla va King Sim ha vis nil 
(600 A.D.), the father of Mahendravarman I, who invited him to his court 
at Kanci, gave him all comforts and treated him like Ins son/ Simhavisnu 
fliecl soon after, and was succeeded by Mahendravarman f who developed 
into a royal poet and artist* and won for himself a place in the history of 
India as “one of the greatest figures in the history of Tamilian civilisa¬ 
tion”/ The fact that Damodara, friend of Bharavi, migrated to the Ganga 


1 Sec Or. V, tieghavfln, Sne Catalogue. Catotogorum, v»J. I, pp, Ofift-Bio. 

1 Viiti[irhf,1hano, aho caJktt Kubja V'itnuvtrdkans, wii Pukt«iu broLk«r, uni foiL&ded tha 

hflatfru CakjJcya dynmty, 

1 .tviinfi-mnd'jiri-fedfftj, p. T—tint B- Wlh f lllf n- yj j fftfl. fr . 

4 All-India OnVflfnl Conference Fmcecdin&s. 192T, pp.. ii-ffi. 

1 Xvanlt-funderf-brlhii. p. 7,--Purrifcaratirna. 

■ Sec T. N. Kirrme hard rail. Tht rut/al orti't Mahendravarman I, ip J.O.ft Blading. tdL. vn. part 

m. p. 2-la 

7 3 . Dufrreuti, PoUitvm, p. 40. 

2 
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and Pallava courts, explains the vogue that, through him, the Kimtarjnniya 
had spread all over the Deccan and South India, from Aiholc to Mahabuii- 
puram and Tanjore; it explains Durvinita’s tribute to Bharavi in a Literary 
commentary and Mahendravar man’s commentary on the Kiratarjuniyu in 
stone. 

The narrative also tells that Damodara had a son called Manoratha, 
whose fourth son was one Ylradatta, to whom Dap din was born. 1 Dandin 
was a younger contemporary of Buna, the court-poet of the famous Ilarsa- 
vardliana of Kanyakubja. 

Bharavi and Mahendravarman l 

On the invitation of a great sculptor Lalitalaya, Dapdin went to 
Mahamallapura (Mahabalipuram) and witnessed the skill of the sculptor 
who had joined the broken hand of the image of Allan tasayana (Yisnu on 
the serpent) without there being any trace of the joint, Tiiis image is 
described to be near the sea. Surely, there is a reference in this to the 
Shore Pagoda at Mahabalipuram near Madras, And the place Mahamalla¬ 
pura and the image of Arnmtasayana (Muktmda) are referred to in the work 
as of common knowledge. The fact that Dandin is invited to witness the 
skill of the sculptor is significant. As Dandin was the Court-poet at the 
Pallava court and as he had the legacy of his great-grandfather Damodara 
who was probably associated in some form or other with the erection of 
either temples or the carving of sculptures at Mahamallapurani, Dandin 
as a representative of the family to which belonged Damodara had prob¬ 
ably to supply the architects and the sculptors themes from ancient myths 
and lore which they could translate into stone, Damodara was probably 
similarly engaged by Mahendravarman;. It should not surprise us there¬ 
fore that the first theme that suggested itself to Damodara or to the king 
himself was the glorious [heme of his friend's Kiratarjnmya , which was 
then a classic, spoken of by every one, and was so very popular that it was 
commented upon by Durvinlto! The Kiratdrjumya of Bharavi had won for 
him the unique honour of being ranked with Kalidasa himself as revealed 


1 GcifjftSun. Piilfovat 0 / O/ici. p. 229. 
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by the Aihote inscription dated Saka 556. Such an honour undoubtedly 
indicates that Bharavi was indeed the poet of the day, loved by Calukya 
Visnuvardhana who was ruling probably at Ellichpur, admired by the 
Western Ganga Durvinila who drank the nectar of the poet's classic 
Kirdt&rjumya as manifested by his commentary on the poet’s work, and 
treasured by King Mahendravarman 1 of an equally poetic and artistic bent 
of mind. It should not surprise us therefore to find the king devising means 
by which he could perpetuate the glorious theme of Bharavi’s immortal 
prize-classic. To the “Vicitraritta” as Mahendravarman was called nothing 
else but the rock would suggest itself. He probably took the poet to 
Mah am all ap urain, 1 and gave the poet the deserved honour of carving in 
his presence the theme of Kiratarjuniya so that the glory that was Bharavi's 
could go from the word of mouth to permanent stone. Such then is indeed 
the explanation of the carving at Mahamallapuram. The authorship of 
this can certainly go to Mahendravarman I (600-6101 rather than to his son 
Narasimhavarman I (640*74) in the absence of evidence pointing towards 
the latteT view held by some writers, and in the light of the interpretation 
given above. 

This receives confirmation from the presence of eaves in Mali am alia- 
puram, such as the Vardha Cave which contains portraits of Sitiihavispu and 
Mahendravarman and were probably carved by Mahendravarman himself. 
That Mahendravarman had no religious fanaticism nor did he share the 
persecuting zeal of a religious fanatic is borne testimony to in the first place 
by Yuan Chwang’s account of Kancipuram, secondly by the nature of the 
cave-temples built by him, such as Sittannavasal dedicated to the Jaina 
Cods, Mahendravadi dedicated to Visnu. Mandagapattu dedicated to Tri- 
murti and several others dedicated to Siva, and thirdly by his carved 
presence with family in the Cave temple at MahabaUpnroxn dedicated to the 
Vardha avatara of Visnu. and l>v his declaration in the Mamandirr inscrip¬ 
tion that he was carrying out “the mandate of Got! Narasimba (Visnu), as 
dark as thousands of clouds, with head bent low with devotion to the god”. 


1 Probably tbe PbUsti port front where later on in the time c.f Ui wm NarttaiibbHvarauin I a fleet 
irafl fitted out to in it Ceylon to help MinAVntimm thp uatirprr Huttbu-DMtn TL Dr* Di^fenil 

han prcTcd m hi* Patfqrjiu, (p« it) tUt lMm plitt was the naval fnr the Fjtlluvn fleets The 

place jervefi ai « landmark fnr ships even now tit* Ne pa put am further south. 
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The occurrence of yet another crude carving on the rock at Maliamalla- 
puram can be explained as a rough trial plan or sketch designed by 
Mahendravarman earlier than the great relief composition but dropped 
either because of a technical flaw or lack of fidelity to the original, or else 
it may be a later copy of that well-executed relief relegated to less-skil!ed 
hands, betraying a decadence of PaUava art * 1 that could not have sel in either 
in the time of Mahendra or of his nobler son Narasimha even. It could have 
been carved at a later period in Pallava history, probably after 700 A.D. 

The Contents of Bhdrctvi’s Kirdtdrjuniyatn 

MalKmUha, the author of a commentary called Ghantapntha on "Kiratar- 
jumyam ” of Eharavi calls Bharavi a “Mahakavi” and his work a Mah&kavya* 
The poem consists of 18 mrgas. The first sarga Concerns with vyavasdyn- 
dipoTia or the consolation and encouragement that Dharmaputra received 
from a Brahmacaiin (uaniilingi) hunter (vanecara) in Dvaitavana during the 
exile of the Pandavas. The Mahdbhdrata gives his name as Markandeya, 
News of the prosperity of the Kauravas was also duly communicated bv the 
vanecara, on hearing which Draupadl is inflamed and both Draupadt' and 
Bhinut censure Dhurniaputra for liis belief in chance, destiny, forgiveness and 
the like instead of immediate aetion to wreak vengeance on Lheir foes. The 
2nd sorgo shows Dlmrmaputra in tlic midst of a volley of censures oF the above 
kind when sage Vyasa visits him. In the 3rd sarga Vyasa informs Dharma¬ 
putra that he had come to impart to them a spell (vfdi/a) in the nature of 
Inara-mantra (aindm-mantwriipdih-siddhim) which will vouch fulfillment 
of their desires*. To Arjuna (Jismi) who. beckoned by Dharmaputra 
approached the sage, Vyasa gave the mantra , commissioned him to perform 
tapas (tapah sainddhau) and observe the life of munis (muvinam-acaraiii) 
on the top of Indrakila hill to which a guhyaka or yak&a would lead him. 
The austerities on this hill were meant to be directed to Indra so that he can 
bless him and give him weapons to secure victorv.* The 4th Sarga contains 
a description of the beauties of nature in the forest and the autumnal season- 


1 A, 11, t-onjjhunl, i’dfJuvij ArehiUeturt, part U, pi. XXXUf-a, 

1 Kimiariuntya. On! Serga, v. 2H 
ant SoT^a, vr. 20 no. 
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A description of Himacala and of the Indrokila hill and its surroundings 
forms the subject matter of the 5th Sarga. The sixth Sarga deals with 
Arjuna’s severe austerities on the ludraklla hill, Guhyakas informing Indra 
of it and Indra sending his nymphs (SwrasuMda rift—verse 39) to test Arjuna's 
strength of mind and purpose (niyamasthirofdrh). The 7th Sarga shows 
the nymphs approaching Arjuna in the Indraklla-hil). The 8th, 9th and 
10th Sargas constitute the “temptation* 1 * 3 episode in which the celestial 
nymphs are sporting and preparing themselves for the conquest of Arjuna 
(£urdttgaaa-uffcdra) in the 8th, indulging in enjoyment and love making 
(SuTasundari-snmbhoga) in the 9th Sarga , tempting and alluring him with 
a view to weaning him away from his purpose (tapas), and being defeated by 
Arjuna's indifference to them and their love attempts returning to Indra 
to report their defeat and the firm resolve of Arjuna (Jisnu), 

The 11th sarga deals with the meeting of Arjuna with Indra. Indra 
approached Arjuna disguised as a muni, bent with age, tired, with shaggy 
strands of hair (jnlds) and leaning on a staff (yastt) Tor support.' Arjuna 
received him in due form and with respect. The pseudo-muni gave him a 
big sermon bn moksa, admonished him for resorting to penance and still 
clinging to weapons of war and assured him that moksa will be his on that 
very Hill (fndrafcifa) at the base of which the river Ganga Bowed, 3 if only he 
would abandon his warlike weapons (ma bhuf=udoyudhah). Arjuna 
replied that his was not muni-dhartna (verse 42) nor his end moksa (release), 
but a tn'ata (vow) addressed to Indra under Vyasa’s orders, so that Indra 
pleased, may help him to remove the disgrace that the Pandavas and 
Draupadi had sustained at the hands of the Kauravas. Bharavi makes 
Aijuna's reply powerful and appealing with characteristic poetic skill in 
the following verse— 

Viechinnabhravilayam va viliye nagamurdhani I 

Aradhya va Sahasraksam = avasah £alyom — uddhare || 

—“11th sarga, v. 79. 


1 IbuJ., lull Sarga, vv. 2-5. 

J Vivik te = wuin = n Limy ah plfcvil* 'tanhukanpapa | 

rrntyodidali muktisi pnrS mi bh&r = ud Ayudinlj || 11th targa. r. M. 

Other references in Bliimi giving the Panic ot like river m Cadga ar Svraiaft* mre lfttb isirfeip 
v. 12, and 12Lh Marga* v. 54. 
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= “Either I wither away on this hill-top, or worshipping Indra 
remove (lit, pull out) (with Indra's help) the arrow of disgrace 
(in mef. 

On hearing this Indra was immensely pleased and revealing his godly form 
embraced him (#an»/a) and advised him to perform austerities and worship 
addressed to Siva (PindkT), He further assured Arjuna that if Bhava 
(Siva) was pleased he (Arjuna) will not only find an end for all his miseries, 
but will also obtain necessary weapons that would bring him victory. 
Regarding the weapons that Arjuna sought of Indra, he assured that he can 
have them thereafter, but that he should immediately concentrate on such 
austerities as would please Siva (Pindfei). 1 * * 4 

The twelfth sorgo is equally important as it deals with Arjuna ? s concen¬ 
trated tapas on Siva and Siva's entry into the scene as a Kirata, The 
greater part of Indian sculptures representing Arjuna'a penance is satisfac¬ 
torily explained by a reference to the details versified in this sarga. The 
first part of the sarga deals with the austerities and the nature of the tapas 
of Arjuna*. The next verses (17-30) describe the attitude and reaction of 
the sages of Ihe Himalayan forest to the penance of Arjuna and their resort 
to Siva (andbakantaka) for protection from the resultant heat (fopa) of 
Arjuna $ tapas. Siva explains to them that Arjuna was no other than Mara 
come to the mortal world 1 and that he (Nara) and Aeyuta (former 
Nnrayana) were born in the world, as Brahma desired, to annihilate asuras*. 
Siva also told them that just then Arjuna was In peril as Muka-dfijfatjfl, 
apprehending that Arjuna*s penance was Sura-krtya or work of the Suras 
was rushing to the spot to kill Arjuna and that therefore he should hasten 
to Arjuna’s protection and that they might accompany him. So saying Siva 


1 lilb rarga, *, Rf. 

Pnfe Pinakini mflitf r^ia lokajJdhir=lokaimtfe =pt mhitfipmiivfirtfavTTyaJj} | 

Lakfmiih Mumuiwukumiari bhfinih par#t&m=ue£art/G vteam=iH tena tinhahkuvc |[ 
i tS£h KErga, vr. 14 $. 

J lfet(f r| w r S3, v 

fftiddri - tape rtm llue^ fiianiralam = tfi.'d flf n Tnanyn t hd[ 

Dh(i*ur=tidaij4nidhane jd&aluik Nartntm'rhidm =XdipuTTtfzt*ja g&rh gdttim || 

4 Auam=ddvuiai**€a r.aeancna tatorirukvian m aimh prffjaft \ 

Fatum=aruTimidhtmcna ui&ftw t hurre m--a thy up? t tjn tna>ii;tfn iifthatah | I T , 83. 
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donned the attire of a Klrata. To aid him, a big army of Kiratas followed 
him, as the Pramatha-ganas of Siva also took Lo Kifata attire {Vefa) and 
equipped themselves with tridents, axes, bows and arrows. This mighty 
army (i wnecam caUtah) of hunters moved as in a limit, the atmosphere 
resounding with their yelling. As the hunter-army moved, the poet Bharavi 
says, that it was surprising to note that birds and animals of natural anti¬ 
pathy forgot their antipathy and moved with the army, in the same way 
a s warring people will forget their individual grievances and combine 
momentarily against a common enemy , 5 lions were not perturbed when 
the army moved but came out of their caves, yawning. Thus causing com¬ 
motion in the forest, the Kirata came with the army to the a&rama of Arjuna 
where deer were grazing happily and merrily. There he espied Miikasura 
in the form of a wild boar ready to rush at Arjuna. Leaving the army in 
the bog of Gahga, accompanied by a few select hunters, and covered by 
bushes and shrubs, the Kirata followed the track of the boar/ 

The 13th sorgo records the boar-hunt and the battle of words that 
followed between the Kirata and Arjuna. Sarga 14 relates to the advice of 
a messenger (rfutu) from the army of the Kirata. 5argas 15 and 16 describe 
the tights between the Kirata and Arjuna. The 17th sorgo is a continued 
account of their fight till Arjuna was deprived of his weapons (bow, arrows 
and sword). The 18th and the last sarga deals with their hand-to-hand 
fight, the subsequent fall of Arjuna, his prayers to Siva, Siva's gift to Arjuna 
of the Pasupatdstra {Raudramastram), and the subsequent gift to him by 
Indra and other Lokapalns of their own weapons. The last verse in the 
lBlh sarga marks the end of the story. Siva bade him “go home, win vic¬ 
tories over your enemies 1 '. And Arjuna returned to Dharmapulm and 
bowed before him.* * 


1 12th aarga* Trrie 44. 

* imh wrgQ, iFei-K 

1 J2th targa, v. 54— 

ItoccMuta SuTiiwrita nidhaya itniLm = uncttafi lakatii^aih KiraiQvQfyaih \ 

* IStb targa. v. 48— 

Fro; a jaya ripttlck&h ;? *. 3 ii,; dmrinnt.ih m an ^ gad it a iti Sivenn lloghUa Duv^iam^mh \ 
Nfjagfham^nihn gatya iraTartjrfi dhrfagumiayQlaktmir^DhQTmMsunuih wao^mci |[ 
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Arjuna*s penance as represented in sculpture : 

It will be our endeavour now to deal with the representation of this 
theme in Indian sculpture of both pre-Bharavi's and post-BLaravi's times. 
Naturally pre-Rharavi sculpture finds ready explanation from the Maha- 
hhurata version, while sculptures of B bar a vi's time, and post- B bar avi's age 
are explained by Bharavi’s Kirdtdrjunlya or tbe iMuhabharafa or by both. 
Tlie accompanying map (at the end) shows the places in ancient India where 
this story was popular as a theme for sculpture and painting. 


In Bihar 

Its popularity in the Gupta period and its contribution to the Golden 
age of Indian art under the Guptas is brought out by three carved pillars 
now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. I. a-e). These pillars 
were found built into the walls of a house in village Chandimau on the old 
road from Silao to Giriyek in the Bibar Subdivision of the Patna District. 
Their accidental discovery near the Magadhan and Gupta capital Patna 
(Paltali[>nIra) is of far-reaching importance to our study. Only one of 
them can be said to be complete, the others being fragments. The^r descrip¬ 
tion is as follows: — 

“The first pillar fragment is the lower half of a large one, square at the 
base and with an octagonal shaft. The shafts of these pillars are square 
from the base up to a height of 1' 9". At this height there is on each face 
of the pillar an oblong panel measuring 1'4" x 10", which projected about 
from the side, and contained a bas-relief. Over each panel is another 
semi-circular pane] containing ornamental figures, such as a KiTtimuhl to, 
or a Kin-nan, with arabesque work in the inter-spaces. The shaft over these 
semi-circular panels was octagonal in section, the spandrels above the semi- 
circular panels being filled up with ornamental foliage. On each alternate face 
of the octagonal portion of the shaft is a lion with one head and two bodies. 
It is impossible to form any idea of the remaining portion of these 
pillars. When the pillars were removed from the walls of the house, no 
other fragments came to light, and the owner of the house did not know 
whence the pillars had originally come. Two of the pillars bear frag¬ 
mentary inscriptions, in characters of the north-eastern type, in vogue 
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during the 5th or 6th centuries A.D. ns well as a number of marks known 
as “shell-shaped characters”. 

Pillar—(fragment) No, 1 is, on the whole, in a better state of pre¬ 
servation than the others. The upper part of it, above the setni-circular 
panels, is missing, but three out of four of the oblong panels have been 
almost entirely preserved. Moreover, the square portions of the shaft 
below the oblong panels have escaped damage. The bas-reliefs in the 
oblong panels still remaining on the pillar represent scenes from the 
Mahdbharata”.' 

The ornamental figures viz., kirtimukhti, kirmari with arabesque work in 
the inter-spaces arc definitely Gupta decorative designs already known and 
proved as beyond any doubt by Prof, O, C. Gangoly in his recent article 
entitled “A Gupta pillar at the Museum in Benares.’” 

The beginning and end of the story are shown in one panel (PL 1-a) 
in a manner that will not be readily clear unless the story as narrated in 
the Kuimta Parva and Indralokagamana Parra of the Mtihdbhdrata is 
remembered as the background. In short the scene on the right half of 
the panel is the Prologue and that on the left half is the Epilogue. A 
tree is shown right in the centre indicating as it were the division. The 
tree is also an upalakmna or indicator suggesting that it is the tree of the 
Himalayan jungle in the vicinity of which Arjuna’s penance, his encounter 
and combat with Siva as Kirdta, his defeat, and his obtaining Pu^apa (dsf?’a 
from Siva happened. And Matali found bun there when he came with 
Indra’s chariot to fetch him to Indraloka. In the relief Matali is seated 
on the chariot and with the reins held in Ids hands directing the horses 
(two arc shown) to negotiate a bend, Arjirna is shown on the chariot 
as standing with his bow held in his left (satu/asaci). A chonjlfluira on 
his chest and the quiver on his right shoulder can be made out. The 
standing pose of Arjima serves a double purpose. It distinguishes him 
from Matali and also reveals his alert, eager and enthusiastic mood, 
evidently the result of his successful nrcta and the prospect of meeting 
his benefactor and sire Indra, The hair secured in a top-knot (ktrparda) 


1 4. S. J. r A. R„ 1 QL 1 - 13 , p. 1 OS'. 

1 Oriental Art, Oxford, val. Ill, Ho, 2, W50, 

3 
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shows that he has not yet found time to attend to his hair, which is 
naturally in the same form in which it was when he was engaged in the 
penance. The Kaparda can be made out on the right side of the panel 
where Arjuna is engaged in the penance, standing on one foot and 
holding a rosary (japumald) aloft with both hands. Around him are 
four fires placed in bowls each. At Mahabalipuram, though the tires 
do not occur, Arjuna lias both bauds raised above his head as here but 
instead of holding a rosary as here he has arranged his fingers into a 
web giving him a slot through which the sun (Aditya) can be faced with 
the eyes (PI. X). To all Bralmianas this pose is easy to comprehend 
as they have to adopt this pose called Siir|/0pastfcdfla every day during 
their niadhyanhika vandana and look at the Sun above repeating the 
mantra— <( Drse visvaya Suryam eitram devanaiii .— pasyema saradas- 

satam. jivema-” This explanation throws light on the four fires also. 

Among the varieties of penance, one amidst five fires (pancugut) is considered 
effective. The fifth fire will be the burning Sun above. Thus the upraised 
hands of Arjuna suggest the fifth fire Sfirya, and the circular rosary held 
by both hands gives him lhe needed slot or opening to behold the blazing 
Sun (?nadh panha) with naked eves. The same will be the explanation in 
the MaiiQbalipuram sculpture (Plate X)- At the extreme right end of 
the panel, where it is broken (and the broken part missing) stands the figure 
of a man (only the lower part remains) who is probably Siva as Kirata. 
His under garment and part of uttarlya can be made out. On the square 
face of the pillar below the panel are a number of “shell—shaped' 1 * 
characters which R. D. Bnnerji assigns to the 5th or 6th century A.D. 5 

The miscellaneous nature of the inscriptions and the “shell-shape” have 
led R. D. Bauerji to attribute them to vandal pilgrims in the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. and the carving itself to the 4th or 5th century A.D. The 
fine workmanship carries the sculpture to the Mid-Gupta period.* 
If we relate this piece of Gupta pillar to tSilpa-iastras we find that it belongs 
to one of the five orders of pillars that JHanaaora calls “£ubhnmkarr\ a 
name applied to pillars having four faces. The bases, if occupied by vases 
puna kmhbha (piimaghata) arc called f; lata-kumbha” The shaft is known 


1 "-afnnrvji]/ii” find tt^ain to tilt I tit “iVi- jna...nya," 

s A. s. t. A. r., ini-is, p. lao. 
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as “potika” on which decorations with "waving ornamental foliages” and 
oblong panels such as in the Chandiumu pillar occur. 1 

The second! oblong panel in the pillar (pi, I-b) represents the fight 
between Arjuna and the Kirata; first with bow and arrows, then with their 
hands and fists. The extreme left which is unfortunately broken and miss¬ 
ing shows the legs of two men. The pair of legs nearer the existing 
complete part of the panel is evidently of Arjuna between whom and the 
Kirata can be seen a number of horizontal arrows. The Kirata who faces 
left holds a how in his right hand in a manner suggesting that he has 
snatched Arjunu’s bow away from him. We saw how ArjUna’s arrows were 
all caught by the Kirata till A rj una’s stock was exhausted and how Arjuna 
thereupon smote the Kirata with his bow. The Kirata skilfully snatched 
away Arjuna’s bow. In the panel he holds the bow well under control an d 
beyond Arjuna’s reach and with a swagger of body and mocking face asks 
Arjuna "Now, your bow is mine. What next ?” R. 1). Banerji takes the 
Kirata here for Arjuna and explains the curved object in the right hand as 
cither the bow or the sword with which he struck Siva when he lost his bow 
to the KirUta. Rut the curvilinear nature of the subject indicates that it 
is a bow. The fleshy and plumpy body which is in contrast to the emaciated 
and skeleton-like body of Arjuna shown on the extreme right of Lke panel 
is again a proof that the person represented is the Kirata . The Kirata wears 
however a cfcannaviro. And Arjuna on the chariot (pi. I-a) and Arjuna 
kneeling before Siva (pi. I-c) wear it. But Arjuna in penance (pi. I-a) and 
Arjuna in wrestling (pi. I-b) are without it. It is therefore presumed that 
Arjuna in the shooting duel did not have it likewise. The convention would 
appear to be to show it when the person is happy and in affluence, not when 
he is in a vmta or unhappy. The right end of the panel shows the pair 
wrestling with their front legs interlocked and hands drawing the chests 
towards each other. These two are tricks of wrestlers. The former is meant 
to throw the foe down and the latter to press the breath out and thereby 
vanquish the opponent. The absence of channaturs on the skeleton-like 
form of Arjuna can be noticed. Both Kirata and Arjuna have their hair 
arranged in a top-knot ( kaparda ) but the form of Kirata is larger and 
more plumpy than Arjtma’s. 


* fcJiujoi/toa fa pofttam -Oriental Jrt. vrt. HI. No, 3, 
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The third panel on the Clmndimau pillar (pi. 1-e) shows Arjuna falling 
ut the Kimta's feet and through prayers ‘begging pardon for* * SiuaparndJ'ia. 
Siva being pleased, reveals to Arjuna his form with Tarvatl as Kailas a- 
natha and grants him Fasupatdsiru. The kneeling Arjuna before the four— 
handed form of Siva recalls Siva’s saying “Oh Arjuna! In your former life 
you were a great sage Naru by name, and a friend of Nitrayana. 1 give you 
now divine sight (divyacaitsus) so that you can behold mc." ! With divine 
vision (divyacakxux) granted to him Arjuna beholds him in two stages* first 
with four hands, one of which indicates varada (boon-conferring) pose and 
next as seated on Kailasa with Cm a by his side, with serpents roiled round 
his neck, and with penis erectwn ( iirdhvamedhra ) exposed. This lime he has 
only two hands. The left hand rests on Ural’s shoulder and the right is 
extended towards Arjuna in the significant attitude of conferring on Arjuna 
boons (varada). The boon in the picture is the Fdsupatdstra. Arjuna 
kneels with a curved bow shown against him and the quiver on his shoulder 
and with hands folded in anjali indicating the successful termination 
of his penance and the receipt of the reward. The fourhanded figure stand¬ 
ing before Part ha represents PuHipatastra, the knowledge of which Siva 
imparted to Partha, and which according to the Mahabkdrata, waited from 
thence on Partha as it did before on Siva and looked like the embodiment 
of Yama\ Siva and. Parvat! seated on rocks stand for the idea of Siva 
appearing to Arjuna with Par vat i as the lord of Kailasa {Kailasandtha). 

The motif of the “Kirtimukha” or “Face of Glory” originally illustrating 
a Saiva myth 1 occurs on two sides of the pillar and on the third side which 
alone exists (the fourth side missing) is a Kin non, of the class of semi- 
divine musicians of the Indian Olympus, half-bird and half-human in con¬ 
ception, with an elaborately devised tail in involved foliage effectively filling 
up the whole panel. From early literary texts of the Gupta times we learn 
that the Ki naan-motif and sometimes Kiitnsfa< 4 iufiivna motif is derived from 
literary texts such as Kalidasa’s Meghasande&a which adverts to “heavenly 
pairs” ( amara-Tnithuna) and <f Kinnaras and their wives” and “sweet-voiced 


1 Vttna panm, ek XXXIX, *. ?l>. 

*IH sf.. ek Xt. w, IMI. 

* Rupam, No, 1 K 1K0. Prof. O. Gmifr'Jjt Tftf Kirtiimkha, tJir lift hhferp 0 / a** Indian arbi¬ 

ter fwmi pnfafflrnf. 
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KinnnrTs siting m " a ™oTSe pand of ^Arj^a beholding 

stsa? S w.. -"Sms^ss.'" jssssa 

while her mate, a«lpaniment with his Bute 

Ca) The KWbUha (pis. I-a,b) ^cha^mau pZr 

(K?Vd* *am«ri!) of the mid-Gupta period. 

Ahicchatra (t/.P.) 

Ahicehatra, in BarciUy District, Uttar Pradesh, where Sri K. H. «U« 

. , , to-IO nnd 1944. yielded n number of terracotta figurine. 

and*!d iques One of the plaques, assigned on stylistic grounds to a P'-noi 

fefSi? t$!£ 2&* nttg^' , £Xly 2 ^PP^ 1 ^ W«ntjfon 

identified by Dr. Agrawala ns from the Kirof*qumpo s °J> ' h ■ ht 

as a wild him ter had to take up arms against Arjima to establish his ng 

to a boar'”. But the occurrence of the boar on the standard of 

on the left where it can be least expected >1 the event ” ”^L; 

the Kiraiarjvmua, the standard of the warrior on the right with a crescvn 

moon (Soma) which can neither mark out Siva nor Arjuna, the two chario 

with the warriors standing one in each, for wluch there is no pUce in the 

Kirata-Arjima feud, the similarity between the two fighters in dress, turban, 

chnimnobHnd ornaments which go against the penitent (tnpom.) 

fight with Siva in hunter’s dress KiriUa-ve*«. and the presence of a 

in the centre of the combat as in a battle-field go against tins identification. 


1 I, 18, 3H - 

* No. 4> Rv 1T1 and pt*tc tSH, 

* lb id. 
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The boar formed the emblem of Jayadratha, 1 king of the Sindh us, 
in the battle of Kuruksetra and the crescent-moon (Soma) marked the 
™l nl of Dhnnnaputra a among l he Pam lavas. The scene appears to 
hnw- hem drawn from the Mahabhdrata and to relate to the epoeh-nmkiim 
hghl between Jayadratha and Dhnrmuputrii at Kuruksetra, when the latter 
attempted to follow Abhlmanyu into the Padmavyuha that Ahhimanyu 
broke through. Details of this identification have been noticed bv the 
writer elsewhere’. Tire Mahabhdrata records that .Jayadratha resisted the 
Iout I andava brothers successfully and prevented them from following 

Abhunanyu into the vynha that he had penetrated, bv virtue of a boon that 
Siva granted him * * 


In Orissa 

While this interesting theme docs not occur in Bengal, the adjoining 
province of Orissa (ancient Utkala and Kalinga) has treasured it The 
temple-city of Bhuvanesvar is no exception. The theme occurs on the out¬ 
side of the 1 ’imana of the temple of Svanmjvalesvara. This temple which is 
midway between the big tank (Bindusagara) and the Paras uranic* vara 
temple, dates like the Parasuramesvara from the 7th century AJX This 
period was important in Orissan architecture and sculpture, As in South 
India, to depict stones in stone was a special feature of the art of this period 
m Orissa. Among the incidents carved on the outside of the Svarnnjvah-svnra 
temple (now in an advanced stage of decay) mention may be made of 
Pai vrtti s tapas, Rama killing the golden deer (Marica), and Vali-vadhn, and 
lastly the fight between Kirdta and Arjuna. Photographs have been luckily 
taken of the scenes relating to Arjuna’s penance before the edifice got dis¬ 
mantled and are figured here (pi. II), 

The story reads from left to right and commences from the stage when 
Arjuna started his concentrated vrata to propitiate Siva in the Himalayan 
forest. The plastic rendering is obviously after the MahdbMtata version 
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as the Kirata appears in the scene in the company of his lady, viz., ParvaLI 
in the dress of a huntress. Bharavi has no place for her in that garb Le., a 
huntress till the end when Siva blesses Arjuna with a sight of himself and 
Parvatl. The frieze is continuous but the story hus been worked Into it in 
five phases, the demarcations being suggested by turning away the figures 
occurring at the ends. Three trees against a rugged and rocky foreground 
stand for the forest in Himacala and Arjuna is shown as kneeling or stand¬ 
ing on bent knees with his bow hanging on his right shoulder and hands 
folded in worship. Evidently his pose and the presence of the bow 
perturbed the sages who went to Siva and reported to iiim the incongruous 
nature of the person, his belongings and his penance. Just at this moment 
the boar must have visited him and the broken part of the stone to his right 
perhaps showed it. We move now to the right and to the nest phase of the 
story which relates to the hunting of the wild boar. Between Arjuna with 
his gdndiva on the left and the Kirata on the right is shown the kill, ~oiz* t 
the boar, held upside down, by the Kirata holding its hind leg and Arjuna 
holding its front leg. This scene showing the dead boar, throws light on 
the previous panel where Arjuna’s kneeling condition and the dormant 
nature of liis gdndvoa can be explained as suggesting his momentary doubt 
whether he could lake to arms in the midst of a -era!a and his subsequent 
consolation that he can kill in self-defence (see above p. 5). Arjuna is here 
evidently accusing the Kirata of a severe breach of rules relating to hunting 
and the Kirata is equally delivering the counter-thrust that Arjuna not 
only balked him of his own prey but talked of rules. .As both challenged 
each other to answer such conduct with life, the duel was agreed upon. In 
the picture the bone of contention is the kill (boar). A dog below with 
characteristic canine gTeed has a bite and go at the wild boar's mouth. The 
introduction of the dog in the scene is to suggest that it belonged to the 
Kir^a, as hunters out to hunt take with them" dogs. The Kirata is stunt of 
body in contrast to Arjuna, who however is not emaciated as he ought to 
lie. Behind the Kirata, stands his lady, a cloth apron covering her waist 
and thighs; she holds in her left hand a shield and tn her right a sword or 
arrow (?), If it is an arrow, it is evidently kept in readiness for her 
husband's service whose right hand was engaged in holding the hoar und 
his left In holding the bow. Or the manner in which the bow is held by the 
Kirata with the bow-string exposed to his lady and the way she has adjusted 
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herself behind and close to her mate and grasped the arrow with her fingers 
would seem to suggest that should necessity arise she could discharge the 
arrow at Arjuna herself in the event of her mate failing to disengage himself 
from his hold on the boar. 

The third stage in the story relates to the fight with bow and arrows 
between the two. The Kiratn is on the right with his lady behind holding 
a sword and shield in her hands. The arrows are flying horizontally. 
Below oil the ground a serpent can be noticed among other more indistinct 
shapes. The serpent means either that some reptiles of the soil were 
disturbed by the fight or that they are the nagastras that Arjuna issued 
which fell flat on the ground rendered ineffective by the Ki ra til's counter- 
thrust of the Gariulastra, Garuda being a powerful foe of the snake class. 
According to the story all the arrows of Arjuna were rendered useless by the 
superior counter-arrows of Siva 1 who soon compelled Arjuna to smite with 
his bow, when the stock of arrows was over. The bow was snatched away 
by the Kirata and Arjuna began to fight with the sword. In the frieze this 
is shown as the penultimate scene. Though the stone is broken in the 
middle and a part of it is missing, we can make out Arjuna on the left fight¬ 
ing with the sword, while in the foreground lies Ids bow rendered ineffective. 
Only the lower part of the combating KirSta remains in the frieze, the rest 
being broken. Behind the Kirata stands his buxom lady with sword and 
shield in her hands. Her face and pose suggest that she is watching with 
evident satisfaction. Probably Arjuna was failing and falling. Hence her 
look of satisfaction at the result and the dormant condition of her sword 
which is resting on the ground and the shield which she is taking behind 
her back. The corpulence of the lady is proof of the artiste ingenuity 
to suggest her Amazonian life as of the hunter's class. The last phase of the 
story is shown at the extreme rigid end where Arjuna kneels before the Kirata 
with his hands held in anjali and with a bow resting on his right shoulder. 
The Kira hi and behind the Kira In his lady stand all eager to confer boons on 
Arjuna, as their right hands would suggest. The Kirata offers Arjuna a bow, 
whose bow-slring is turned towards Arjuna. This is an abrupt end of the 
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story without conjuring up such scenes as the appearance of Siva, four 
handed, and with Uma on Kailasa, etc,, before Arjuna, A little part of the 
frieze behind the Kira fa-wonmn is broken but obviously there was no space 
there for the above to be accommodated. Perhaps what we see in the sculp¬ 
ture was all that was intended. There was no attempt to deify the God as 
Mahadeva or Kailas an a tha or Pinakapani. He is shown as Kirata rjunaimtTti, 
the form in winch Arjuna got to know him intimately. A Similar rendering 
and similar spirit can be noticed in a bronze image of the Oth century A.D. 
from Tiruvetkalam near Chidambaram representing Siva as Klratirjuna- 
mftrti.' 

The architectural and decorative features of the Svarnajvalesvara 
recall like its cognate the Parasura m es vara, Gupta models that got highly 
conventionalised by contact with local peculiarities. Its date stands 
between late Gupta and BharavPs advent, for the story depicted here 
reveals that the artist drew largely from the Mahabharata and was perhaps 
not aware of the Kiratarjumya. If Bharavi flourished towards the end of 
the Gth and beginning of the 7th century A.D, and yet was unknown in 
Bhuvancsvar it speaks foT the relatively earlier date of the Svarnajvalesvara 
frieze and hence the lowest limit to this frieze should be the 7th century A.D, 

In Bhuvanesvar, on the north side of the Jagmohuji of l he Sisiresvar 
temple (by the side of the Vaital Deul) are found on its architrave scenes 
such as rows of elephants and lions and scenes illustrating the Kirata- 
Arjuna story- in continuous panels as in the Svarnajvalesvara temple. The 
story proceeds From proper left to proper right. In front of an elephant 
procession stands Parent I with a sword or stick in her hand, most probably 
an arrow, laid vertically on the ground as while resting. Next she is shown 
by the side of Siva who with bow in hand is shooting arrows at Arjuna, who, 
emaciated and with bow in hand, is letting arrows at Siva. Four arrows 
are shown between them as flying at each other. Parvatl is standing 
beside Siva with empty hands and this would suggest that the first figure 
of Parvatl occurring at the commencement of the panel was probably hold¬ 
ing an arrow which in the next stage she has evidently given to her husband. 
To the proper right of Arjuna is the next panel in which Siva and Arjuna 
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are shown as wrestling. The next panel to the proper right shows Siva and 
Arjuna with the shot boar (upturned) shown behind Arjuna, The incident 
relates to the wordy feud between Arjuna and the Kirdta over tire hoar. 
The next scene to the proper right and at the extreme end of the panel 
shows Arjuna with a bow resting on his left hand kneeling in front of a 
Lifiga . Arjuna’s hair is collected in a jatnbhara as in the case of Lakullsa 
figures. The size of the entire panel is 3'V x 9". 

The paneling now continues on the east side of the architrave and we 
get first two warriors with bow and arrow held symmetrically. Perhaps they 
are Siva and Arjuna. Next are a number of figures juxtaposed on either 
side of two principal fighters one with a bow in one hand and the other with 
a sword and shield in his hands. The figures posed on either side of tliis 
central pair arc as follows : — 

From proper left, an ascetic posed kneeling like a cowherd on a stick, 
an ascetic (the same as the first one) kneeling in front of a man and woman 
evidently Siva and Parvatl, next the pair of Parvatl and Siva but 
Siva having a sword and shield, next a warrior with a sword, next another 
warrior with a sword and shield in a fighting attitude. On the proper right 
of the central fighting pair we get first seven warriors with sword and shield 
in their hands, next an elephant with a warrior attempting to get on its 
bafft. and last a shepherd resting on his stick. In tliis panel Arjuna can be 
distinguished by Ms jatdbhdra and with this distinguishing mark he is 
shown thrice, in one of which he is kneeling before Siva and Parvatl. The 
other warriors by the side of Siva are apparently the various ganas that 
transformed themselves as kir&tas. The version appears to be after the 
Mahahharata. The workmanship is poor when compared to that of 
Svarn a] vales vara. 

While the Svarnajvalesvara temple belongs to the 7th century A.D. the 
Si sires vara temple has to be grouped with the Fmfdl Deul and the 
Murk andes vara temple and assigned to the Bhauma epoch or the Sth 
century A.D, Thus the Airufa-A rjuna relief in the &isiresvara will date a 
century' later than the Svarnaj vales vara frieze. 

In Andhra-Desa 
Vijayaxvdda : 

Proceeding south from Bhuvanesvar we reach Vijayawada (Bejavuda, 
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Peehchcvada, Bijavada, and Vijayavatika of inscriptions) on the banks of 
the river Kxsna in the Andhru-Dew where on a hill on the north bank of 
the river Krsna, locally called IndrakUa exists a sculptured pillar, 5'6" 
high with a moulded top and sculptured vertical panels and an inscription 
on the base of two of its four faces (pL IX-a). The carved panels of 
the pillar are 10 and contain representations of scenes from Arjuna’s 
penance. At the base of the northern and southern faces of the pillar, is an 
inscription of the 9tb century A.D., in Tetugu script, the language being 
Samsklit. Strangely enough the inscription is recorded from bottom up¬ 
wards. It has been published By Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastn 1 and runs 
as follows:— 

North face. 

1. “Arjuna (h) Phalguna (h) Farttha (h) Kirltf Svetavaha- 

2. nah( ) Bibhatsur = Vvijaya(h) Krshnah Savyasachi Dhannrii- 

3. jay ah ( ) Svastif ) (Sru)yate khalu Dvaita-vane Panda va- 

4. n=drishtva lat-pakshapa(te)na vyagro Arjjuna hidrakdam gatva 

5. Vi(shnu)-safhayyato) tapasa Mahendxani =&radhya tad-upa- 

6. de(sat) Mahesvaram=aradliayatah Fa (su)pat-astra(a) 

7. (r) t(th) am ch=ati gahanam=Indrakllam ayam Yakshah prapa- 

8. yishyati tram—ity = adishtavan = iti( ) Sa eha Yakshah sapa- 

9. ntarat—Kalau Pechche(va)da-(Ka)hyama-Boyi-putrah 

10. Tri{ko)ti Boyi-naiha dharinmikah pradu(rabhu)- 

11. (d = ya) (£=eba) Karima lva (ba)la-parakram-opeto vada- 

12. nyas = eha ( ) Miitalir = iva sarvva-karyya-kusala(h) (sva)- 

13. mi-bhaktus = cha( ) Haimman=iva vidi (ta)-janmanta- 

14. (r-a)va(tiro) sva-k(u)lottama-eharitas = cha ( ) sail p(u)- 

South face, 

15. rvvam = Arjjuna-maitryaj=ja(nm-a)ntara-vcdl tat-Fa- 

16 . supai-astr'iivap Li-kala-( n) nidhanam = Indrukile 

17 . (svaj-yasa-nidhim-iva svn~kul-abhivriddhay<? 

18. stambham = asthapayat Indrakilo giri- 

19. r=yyava{t)d —yavacli =eh eyani=maha-nudf ( ) Tri 

20. (ko)tti-Boyu-dharmmo=yarii stheynn = tavad - bbaved^i 

21. ha Vijayacharyyasya likhitnm” 


1 A. S. I., A. H.. 101S.16. pp- VS-100. 
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Translation 

(Lines 1 to 3) Arjuna, Phalguna } Part ha, Kirill, Svetnvahana, Bibhatsu, 
Vijaya, Krsua, Savyasaci, Dhanamjaya. 

(Ll. 3 to 8) Hail! It is indeed well known that seeing the Pamlavas (in 
a distressed condition), in the Dvaita-vuna (forest), Arjuna with the love 
(that he bore) for them, became distracted, went to the IndraklLa (hill) and 
with the assistance rendered by Yisnu worshipped Mahendra by penance; 
(and the latter) directed (him) thus—‘This Yaksa shall lead you to the 
inaccessible Indraklla*’—in order that he may worship Mak es vara (Siva) 
through his (Le., Lndra’s) initiation and obtain the (weapon) Pd^upata astro, 

(Ll, 8 to IQ). That same Yaksa, as the result of a curse, was horn in the 
Kali age as the pious son of Kaliyama-Bovi of Pechchevada (and was) 
named Trikoti-Boyi. 

(Ll, 10 to IS), And he, who like Karna was united with strength and 
prowess and was charitable; like Matali, was capable of (doing) every 
business and was loyal; like Ilanuman knew of (his) appearance in former 
existence and was the best-behaved of Ids race; becoming aware of (Jibs) 
previous birth (as Yaksa), in virtue of his old friendship with Arjuna, 
planted on Indraklla (this) pillar, the treasure of skill (displayed by 
Arjuna) in obtaining that Pa&apata astra, for the increase of his race, just 
as (if it were) a treasure oT his own fame, 

(Ll. 18 to 21). As long as the mountain Indraklla (lasts), as long as 
this big river (Krsna) (exists), may this pious deed of Trikotti-Boyl remain 
steady on this (earth), 

(Ll. 21). The writing of Vijayacarya. 

The purport of the inscription is to show that a certain Trikoti-Boyi 
or Trikotti-Eoyu, son of Kaliyama-Boyi of Pechchevada, set up the pillar 
as a memorial of his own fame, in order to secure merit for his race. 
Trikoti-Boyi is identified in the inscription with the Guhyaka (Yaksa) who in 
Dvapotra age was directed by Indra to guide Arjuna to Indraklla, on 
the top of which Arjuna worshipped Siva and acquired Pawpattistra, This 
Yuksa finds no mention in the Mahabharata, He was born in the Kali age 
as Trikoti-Boyi of Pechchevada (Bezwada), as the result of a curse. The 
virtue accruing from the help he rendered Arjuna in his former Yaksa- 
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existence, gave Trikoti-Boyi the knowledge (Puroojnano) that the Indrakila 
hill on which he set up his pillar was the very spot where Arjuna did penance 
and acquired Pasupata&tra from Siva, 

Trikoti-Boyi's dedication of the pillar on the top of the Indrakila hill, 
throws light on the belief current in the 91 h century A.D. associating the 
Indrakila"of Bezwada with the very hill which witnessed in the Dvapaw- 
yugu Arj una’s severe penance, his duel wills Siva as a wrestler 
yuddha), and his successful acquisition of the Pofupatristra, from Siva, 
Sri H. Krishna Sastri, the able editor of this inscription, is surprised that the 
subject matter of the inscription so seriously recorded “is after all only the 
perpetuation of a traditional belief in the llahabharata storj . But to us 
this record is of singular importance in our appreciation of the immortal 
poem of Bharavi. The account given in the record is partially borne out 
by the carvings. The advent of the Yaksa (Gobyaka) to lead Arjuna to 
Indrakila which finds a place in Bharavi’s Kir&t&rjuriiya* and not in the 
Mahdbhurata finds adequate emphasis in the record, marking for the sculp¬ 
ture a Bharavi'influence or post-Bharavi date. ^Miile the name Indraklla 
is the same in both, the river that lashes the lull sides at Bezwada is the 
river Krsml, while Bharavi describes the river as Gaiigii.' 

The picture story, like the record, begins on the north face of the pillar, 
which consists of two vertical panels. In the top panel stands Brahma in 
sama-bfiahga under a prabha. Three of his four heads only are exposed to 
view’ as they ought to be in a relief. He has four hands, the upper two hold¬ 
ing a book {pustaka) (?) and rosary {akxanidla), the Lower left a kamandefu 
with a rope tied to its neck and the lower right Indicating obhaj/rt or protec¬ 
tion, The swan (hoiiua) which is the vdhana of Brahma can be noticed at 
the right bottom of the panel near Brahma’s leg. The panel below shows 
Arjuna in penance, standing on one leg (the left) and liis right leg bent and 
holding in his right hand his bow (gandiua), while his left hand touches or 
rests on a loose belt, the object suggested being the sword (<u>i), which 
though not clear in the carving and perhaps not shown, may be recalled as 
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one among the war-like weapons associated with Arjuna in penance that 
cor if used the sages of the forest to such an extent that they approached 
Siva and told him how they failed to understand Arjuna f s penance, his, 
mtiTii-vesa, his bark-dress, his deer-hide plus the incongruous weapons of 
war. 1 The presence of Brahma in the panel above and Arjuna standing on 
one leg below lias puzzled Sri H. Krishna Sastri also who says: — 

'‘The two niches together thus illustrate the first scene of the story, 
viz., Arjuna's going into the Tndmkila forest and performing penance, 
apparently under instructions from Brahma or meditating upon him”. 
He again expresses his bewilderment as:— 

"The Mahabharata says that Arjuna performed penance under the 
direction of Jus elder brother Yudhisthira who told him...Thus it 
appears as if the penance was directed towards Brahrna. But the inscrip¬ 
tion published below slates that it was directed first towards Muliendra , ' t 

A study of Bharavi’s 12th snrgn, verses 33 and 35 clears the above 
confusion. In these verses Siva assured the doubting sages that the 
person doing penance on one leg and with weapons of war associated with 
him was Nara come to the mortal world along with Naxayana (as Acyuta) 
to annihilate asuran and that their advent as such was desired and ushered 
by Brahma. 3 The Pitamaha (ilrahma) is here playing a role similar to 
that he had been playing in the Deogarh relief of Nara-Narayana 1 and the 
Kumara-Sariibhava relief from Bhuvane&var, Brahma who is generally 
the creator of the world is here the prompter, the motivating agent or 
source and an invariable witness of the resultant happenings. In the 
Nara-Narayana relief he played the role of a grand father (Pttdmaha) in 
addition, as Nara and Narayanu were his m&ntt&ika-pautras. Yet another 
explanation is afforded by the pillar itself. On three sides of it we have 
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representations of Brahma, Vi^u and Siva as a firiga, answering the 
well-known convention to represent the Trinity. But the fourth side 
has the additional scene of Siva os Uma&ahitamurti with his bull-uahtina 
in front (PL IX-a). This has to be explained as the inevitable sequel and 
end of Brahma’s prompting, for it clearly portrays Arjmia’s successful 
penance and his beholding with divyactiksits Siva w T ilh Uni a in Kailasa. 

The cubical part of the pillar below the figure of standing Arjuna 
contains a part of the inscription of Trikoti-Boyi which as we observed 
already reads from bottom upwards. The first two lines contain a popular 
verse of ten different names of Arjuna which are repeated by people to 
ward off the evil effects of thunder 1 * . Lines 3 to 8 record how Arjuna was 
distressed at their own (Pandavas 5 ) exiled condition in Dt'aifa-vana,went 
to Indrakila hill and with help rendered by Visnu worshipped Mahendra, 
who in turn gave him a Yaksa to guide him to the inaccessible heights of 
Indrakila and the advice that by worshipping Mahesvara there by severe 
austerities he can obtain the weapon PasupatHstra. Lines 8 to 11 tell 
us that the Fctfesa-guitJc of Arjuna in Dvapara-yuga came to be born again 
in the Kali-yuga, as the result of a curse, as one Trikoti-Boyi, the pious 
son of Kaliyaraa-Boyi of Peehchevada, and that he was charitable like 
Kama, loyal like Matali, well-behaved and capable of knowing his previous 
births like Hamiman. 

The scene continues next on the south face of the pillar. The paneling 
is similar to the north face. Lines 15 to 21 of Trikoti-Boyi’s inscription 
continue on its cubical base, reading from bottom upwards and recording 
the plunLing of the pillar on Indrakila hill by Trikoti-Boyi who became 
aware of his previous existence as the Yaksa-friend of Arjuna who guided 
him to the Indrakila hill to enable Arjuna to please Siva by penance and 
obtain Pdsupatdstra, The scribe’s name is given as Vijayacarya and 
nothing further is recorded here or known about him from other sources. 
Visnu standing with conch and discus in his upper hands, garfd in his 
lower left and lotus-bud shown against his lower right which indicates 
abhaya, occupies the upper panel befitting his rank as the protector and 
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the second member of the Hindu Trinity, Brahma, (the first member) 
having occupied as observed already the corresponding upper panel on the 
northern face of the pillar, A boar shown near Visnu's right leg with 
its snout turned away from Vishnu represents the Asiira Mtika who mis¬ 
taking Arjuna’s penance as a Sura-kritya 1 * assumes the form of a boar and 
attacks Arjuna. The ingenuity of the sculptoT is revealed by showing a 
swan in the Brahma panel, a bull in the Umasahita (Siva) panel and a 
boar in the Visnu panel, the last serving more intentionally than accident¬ 
ally as a member in the story of Arjuna depicted on the pillar. Incident¬ 
ally the hoar recalls the Varaha-incarnation of Visnu as well and by its 
association with Visnu in the panel justifies its introduction in this though 
strange manner. According to Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri the repre¬ 
sentation of Visnu and the boar together in one panel was due perhaps to 
Visnu’s desire to make an end of the terrible giant Miikasura by inciting 
him to disturb Arjuna's penance. 3 But the t MakSbharafa and Blmravi’s 
and other known versions of the story of Arjuna do not bear it out. The 
inscription on the pillar brings Visnu in the picture only to the extent of 
rendering assistance to Arjuna who began to do penance and worship 
Mahendra, 1 The inscription does not say that Visnu incited Muka into 
action against Arjuna. The boar turned away from Visnu and shown in 
the receded hack ground of the panel is perhaps to link it with the panel 
below, for who is it that we find in the lower panel than Arjuna cross- 
legged and in action, holding his gondiua in his right hand and drawing the 
arrow with his left hand, the left-hander (Souyasdc?) that he was! Pre¬ 
sumably it was aimed at the boar shown in the panel above, though the 
angle of aim and reach is slightly tilted, a factor which is further explained 
below (see page 35,). 

The story continues now on the western face of the pillar, which is 
divided into four vertical panels! PL IX-a). In the topmost panel 
is Siva with Uma in the particular form called Uma-Mnliesvara or Uma¬ 
sahita, seated on a pedestal with the bull Nandi recumbent in front of it. 


* ShirAti, 12th larga, v. «>. 
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Siva has four hands but the emblems are not clear, though one can make out 
the abhajfa-hanta in the lower right. Uma with her right hand encir¬ 
cling Siva and with a lotus-bud in her left hand js seated beside Siva in her 
characteristic pose of Mita. According to the Mahabhamt* the 
saees of the forest, reported to Siva that Arjnna was doing penance too hot 
for them to bear and sought his help. Siva assured them, and accompanies 
bv Urns and his ganas, all disguised as hunters, reached 1 he place where 
Arjnna, though in penance, was actively contemplating how to engage the 
boar. Thus Uma-sahita (in the upper panel) is depicted here as concerned 
with the penance of Arjnna, and as deciding to go out to test Arjnna s skill, 
dressed as a Kir&taJ In the panel immediately below, Siva and I nm are 
show* standing attired as Kir Mm (KirMa-vesa) The apron of leaves on 
Siva’s waist can be noted. A big bow rests on his left hand, The lowest 
panel on the western face is in two vertical sections. Though their interpre¬ 
tation is somewhat confusing at the outset, the continuity of the ^ory and 
the events that followed ore achieved by putting the lowest subsection first, 
then the upper subsection and then the lowest panel occurring on the eastern 

face of the pillar. 

The boar (the kill), dead, is shown in the lowest sub-section. As we know 
the duel between Arjuna and Siva followed the shooting of the boar. Th . 
arrows that Arjuna let out vanquished Siva’s followers (the ganas) who in 
their fright did not behold Siva and ran away and had to be subsequently 
heartened by Skanda’s encouragement and Siva’s laughter of assurance. 
The four seated figures, one behind the other, and the one at the extreme 
right end being supported by another figure behind, represent the Kiroto- 
sena (the ganas disguised as kifata») m the plight of dejection, fear and 
confusion. The sub-panel above shows the last stage of the duel when Arpma 
is thrown down and the Kirdta is pressing the breath out to vanquish him 
a trick common in wrestling. According to the Mafahharatfl, the t 
wrestled till such time as Arjima fell unconscious, bleeding and bruised. 

The story is continued in the bottom panel of the eastern face of the 


I jWahitbfcifrflM. ('qua fKtfna. XXXrX, TV. 1-0. 
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pillar. Deprived of all his weapons and vanquished in wrestling, Arjuna 
was overwhelmed with sorrow. It struck him that his foe was no mortal and 
he immediately sprang up and making a clay altar (sfimndifo) and invoking 
Siva in it he worshipped it with flowers. * 1 The Makdbhkrata also refers to 
it as a clay image of the wieldcr of Pinaka, Siva. In the sculpture Arjuna is 
seated in the left corner of the panel with the right hand doing stava or 
scattering flowers (as in arcana) on the phallic form of Siva shown in a deep- 
cut niche in front below. The term Stkandila has evidently led the seulptoT 
to carve out the hnga-form of Pindka-pam. To his surprise and 
joy his (Arjuna’s) flowers moved to the head of the Kirata. Arjuna 
forthwith knelt at the feet of Siva (Kiriitamurti) who gave Arjuna godly eyes 
{div}/acaksits) with which he beheld “that great effulgent deity, the great 
god, the dweller of the mountain, the weildcr of the Pindka with his wife”* 3 
Siva and Lnia stand before the kneeling and worshipping Arjuna, who is 
shown in the panel just as an ascetic to indicate his transformation from the 
warring Vijayl into the penitent and mendicant worshipper of Siva begging 
the Great god’s pardon for Sivaparadha. Siva, to whose left stands Uma. 
holds aloft with his right hand something looking like his trident or most 
probably the Pahipatastra, his gift to Arjuna. Uma’s fcaranda-mahuta on 
her head in contrast to the simple hair-knot shown on her head as a huntress 
(on the western face of the pillar) brings out her present goddess-aspect. 
She is no longer the huntress hut Siva’s consort, the form in which Arjuna 
had divine darsarn of Pinakapaqtl 

There are two other vertical panels above this which afford interesting 
study. The topmost shows Siva in his phallic form (fc'nga). Being on a line 
with the corresponding panels on the other sides of the pillar containing the 
TnmNrti, it seems to suggest by its content (lingo) the culmination of the 
Kiratariumyo episode and the resultant beatitude of Hva-sakmtMra and 
panel below shows a figure with drawn how and fixed arrow 
and with his legs akimbo as in action* The bent bow is held by his left while 
with his right he is fitting the arrow. The occurrence of this warring archer 
on the eastern face of the pillar, on a line with the panel on the southern or 
adjoining face of the pillar showing the left-hander (Saiu/asaef) Arjuna in 
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the same pose, however with the difference that he is fixing the arrow with his 
left, make the purpose of the sculptor clear. The two archers (Kirata and 
Arjuna) are arranged opposite to each other and by their tilted angle of 
shooting suggest that the boar in the panel of Yisnu is their target which 
eventually became their “bone of contention". As south follows east in a 
four-sided and cardinally arranged pillar, we see that the boar was not only 
their aim but also that it was a sure shot for Siva, being more dearly in the 
range of his arrow than in that of Arjuna. As we know, the boar was killed 
by Siva's arrow, a sore point with Arjuna, who accused the Kira hi ot having 
deprived him of his quarry. 

The details of the story depicted on this pillar of the 9th century A.D, 
aTe, as we saw, explained both by the Mahabhamta and Rhamvi’s versions 
of the episode. The advent of the Guhyaka (Yaksa) and the defeat of the 
ganas bring it nearer to the version of Bharavi. The sculptor has drawn 
freely from the MoAiibharafci but judiciously from Bharavi—a point which 
stands for the popularity of the epic as an epic in the minds of the public, 
as is the case even today, in spite of other poetic or dramatic versions of the 
tale. The admission of a few details from his (Bharavi’s) version in the 
carving proves however that he was not forgotten in the 9th century A.D. 
in the Telugu land, 

Stisa&ant 

On a line straight west of Vijayawada, right in the centre of South India 
as it were, lies Srisailam, a great religious centre sacred to Siva, in the in¬ 
accessible forests of the Nallamalai hills of the Kuraool district of the Andhia- 
desa. It is 78 miles north of Nandyal Railway Station of the Southern Rlv. 
The temple of Siva, locally called Mallikarjuna, appears to have received 
additions and improvements, when the kings of the \ ijayanagara dynasty 
were reigning. Inscriptions in the temple range from the 14th cent. A.D. 
to the 17tli cent. A.D. Records of the Kakatiya king Prataparudra of the 
14th century, of the Vijayanagara Ilarihara II (1405 AJ).), Praudhadcva 
Raya, Narasimha Raya, iCrishpa-deva Raya, Chandrasekhara Raya who as 
Krishnadcva Raya's subordinate was governing the Srlsaila-Fajya and 
Ram a (leva IV of Karpata dynasty (17th cent, AJ5.) are found in the temple 
walls which do not take us further back than the 14th century A.D. But the 
place (Srlsailam) was celebrated as a place of pilgrimage from very early 
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times for the following reasons; —(1) the name of the place occurs in the 
Mahabharata, (2) the stkalamakatmya of the place refers to a princess 
called Candravati, daughter of a Gupta king called Condragupta, who 
offered daily a garland of jasmine flowers {mallika) to the god on Srisaiiain 
hill and eventually married him, (note how local legend connects Srlsailam 
with a princess of the Gupta family), (3) Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika school of Buddhist philosophy (1st or 2nd cent. A.D,) is stated 
to have resided in a monastery in Sriparvata (Srlsailam) and died there, 
(4) The Chinese pilgrims Fa- Hi an (3&9-414 A-D.) and Yuan Chwang (600-654 
A.D.) refer to Srlparvata in their itineraries. (5) Mayuravarman (6th cent 
A. D.) of the Kadambn dynasty claims to have “occupied the inaccessible 
forest stretching to the gates of Srlsaiiam”. (6) The Tamil Devaram (7lh- 
8th centuries A.B.) commemorates Srlsaiiam. (7) In the 12th century, a sub¬ 
ordinate of tile ruling Hoysala king fetched lihga-stones from the bed of the 
Patalagahga river at Srlsaiiam to instal them in temples built in memory of 
hi* parents. Thus the Mallikarjuna temple appears to have been one of 
the oldest strongholds of Saivism in Southern India. But what interests us 
most is that god Mallikarjuna is worshipped by the local hunters, the Chen- 
chus, as one of their own clan under the name Chenchu Mallayya. Accord¬ 
ing to a Chenchu legend Siva came to SriMlam as a hunter in hot chase of 
a wild animal which was also the object (game) of a Chenchu woman, and the 
animal was killed by both, a moot point of altercation between them that fol¬ 
lowed the kill. From discussion the two fell in love with each other, got them¬ 
selves married and from thence Lite woman was a never failing companion of 
Siva in his hunts. This legend is borne out by an interesting bas-relief on 
the courtyard wall (priiham) of the temple itself * 1 in which u tiger is being 
killed by Siva with a thrust of his trident and by a forest-woman dressed 
only in a girdle of leaves, with arrows, while four dogs assist them, 
Mr. A. II. Longhurst rightly calls the woman Parvati 5 . The local forest 
clan claiming Siva’s wife as a Chenchu-bride, their freedom to enter even the 
sanctum of the temple, their sendees in the temple during festivals, and above 
all the highly catholic form of worship prevailing in Srlsaiiam, vouch for the 
temple the highest place of public attraction and affection. To us, in our 


1 A.R.. A.SJ., S.C., mi-19, pi. ni -b. 
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hunt for Aijuna and the Kirata, the Chenchu Mallayya of Sri&ulam is of 
sufficient interest. The Local hunters (Chenehus) take the leading part m 
the processions of the temple, including the Sivaratri festivities. The Uieji- 
ehus are thus the self-appointed guardians of the temple. They are the only 
inhabitants of the forest area in which Srisailam is situated. Also they 
claim to have defended the temple in the past against an attack by IlohiLias, 
The hunters that the Chenchus are, they recall by their worship the special 
form of Siva, the KtVafumurii. In the 3fafeAbhdfata» Uma (Parvati) 
is said to have accompanied her hunter-lord, in the attire of a huntress.^ t 
was so when they came to Arjuna, and the sculpture from Bhuvanesvur 
discussed above (pages 23-2-* *) shows them together in all the phases of the 
“Arjuna-Kirdfa duel". In the relief on the wall of the Srlsailam temple 
discussed above 1 we have probably only the Kimfa-aspect of Siva and Luna, 
which receives due emphasis by its Chenchu-bridc and Chenchu-devotees- 
association and environment. A similar representation can be noticed in 
Sankaridrug near Salem in the Tamil district further South, 

The relief untleT description is only one among a large number of bas- 
reliefs that adorn the outer side of the courtyard walls {prakaras} of the 
temple. These prSkara walls are over 20 feet high and the scenes portrayed 
on them are so varied and so many that a volume alone will do justice to 
them. The South and the East walls contain the most interesting scenes 
relating to Siva’s Mas and as Longhurst observes they are to the student of 
Sal vile Iconography a “veritable museum and library rolled into one . 
Siva as as a bridegroom (KatySnawndam)* as Sataraja, as 

GajasamhaTamiirti, as Kalvrimurti, as Sankara (an aspect of Surya) and as 
K irato rjuti<x-muTti deserve special mention. As we arc concerned with In 
last we shall pursue its representation in some detail. 

The story of Arjuna’s penance occurs in one long panel. The 
sculptor has drawn mainly from the A/afmbfmrata version and has made full 
use of the Chenchu-bride association. Uma is shown attired m a girdle of 
leaves only as also in another panel where a tiger is killed by Siva with his 
trident and the Chenehu-bride by Iter arrows*. In both the panels I ma is 
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like a young huntress with bow and arrows in her hands and leaf-scrolls 
{patra-kundalag) in. her ears. She is ohviouslv the local huntress-consort 
of Siva, now in the service of her hunter-husband, the Kiruta in the latter's 
mission with Arjuna. We found her so at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa and Vija¬ 
yawada. The plastic rendering is in three phases without any effort to 
divide them. On the extreme left Siva dressed like his wife only with a girdle 
of leaves, is shooting at the boar, while Uma as a wild huntress with a bow 
in her left hand stands behind him. Next we move to right where we behold 
the hand-to-hand-fight or wrestling between Arjuna and Siva, Arjuna’s 
defeat and Siva laying Arjuna prostrate and going over or rolling over his 
body when the wrestling bout terminates, The huntress stands looking 
on with her right hand raised as though she is exclaiming "enough, enough l 
stop”. Her scroll-kundafas, girdle of leaves and hair arranged fan-wise are 
noteworthy. 

Now we move further right where the vanquished Arjuna is 
shown twice, first as prostrating himself (sastanga-iiamasfcara) before Siva 
and Uma both seated on the bull Nandi, and next as raising himself and 
standing before the benevolent god and goddess begging for pardon (&ud- 
paradha). Siva and Uma sit astride, Umd behind Siva, on the bull and 
indicate the happy end of the story, when Arjuna obtained the Pasupatastra. 
We do not meet the four-handed form of Siva in this panel. The bull, 
Nandi, with several rows of jingling bells (kifikini) recalls a feature popular 
in Vijavanagara art. The paneling and style of the sculptures on the high 
courtyard walls (prdkaras} bring to our mind the Hazara Kama temple in 
Vijayanagara (FTampi ruins) in the Bellary district as a parallel.' The 
famous Vijayanagara king Krishn&deva Rava visited the Sriiaihim temple 
about 1514 A.D. and made many endowments to the temple. In the same 
year he built in his capital Lhe Hazara Rama temple. The remarkable 
similarity between the walls of the two temples and their sculptures 
suggest a similar date for both. Perhaps the same sculptors worked at 
both places. Mr. Longhurst suggests that probably Krishnadeva Raya 
deputed some of his own sculptors from Vijayanagara to decorate the 
Srisnilam walls in the style of the Hazara Rama temple wall, 1 . The work 
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at SriSailam occupied several years and was never completed and that was 
the reason perhaps why there is no inscription at Snsaiiam to give ns the 
name of the king ot author of the decorations on the Srisailam walls. But 
the style of workmanship and the striking resemblance between the 
Hazara Rama and SrTsailam temple wall decorations indicate the same dale 
for both, viz, the first half of the I6th century A.D, when Krishnadeva 
Raya (1510-1529 A.D.) was reigning over a big kingdom with Vijuyanagara 
(modern tl&mpi ruins) as his capital. 

Y&gunti 

Seventy miles south-west of SrTsailam and eight miles west of Bangann- 
palli town is YagantL The local temple dedicated to Siva as Ar dh a nam vara 
has an interesting stone-built tank with a mandapa all round. Along the inner 
frieze of this tank arc sculptured panels with scenes drawn from the iifas of 
Siva including the KiratQrjiinlyQ-. Lrike Srisnilam, this temple acquires 
importance on Lhe night when it becomes the seat of a grand 

festival. There are in the temple Telugu inscriptions of the 14th and 15th 
centuries A.D.. while its main Gopura is in the characteristic Vi] a van agar a 
style of the 15tli century A.D. 

The frieze which contains the Kimtarjunlya scenes is broken at the 
beginning. Proceeding from proper righL to left, we find that the 
frieze depicts the wild boar moving towards Arjxma us in attacking. 
Arjuna stands in front of it with drawn bow and arrow and as having 
moved out of an elevated place on the top of the hill where he was presum¬ 
ably doing penance beside a tree. His unbraided locks of hair as in flowing 
jattts, mark him out as the Arjuna (pi.a). Behind the attack¬ 

ing boar can be seen a man standing (front view). Only Ids left hand holding 
a bow and left thigh can be made out, the rest being broken, and missing. 
The front view coupled with the static attitude of the bow may perhaps 
suggest that the figure meant was of Arjuna in the earlier stage of his agita¬ 
tion when on seeing the boar, he wondered if he should move out of hi* 
place and kill it or refrain from using the arrow as he was in the midst of 
a penance. Proceeding to the teft (proper) wc can read ill the carving the 
story from the time when Siva enters the arena as a hunter accompanied 
by Piirvati as a huntress and his gnnaa also in hunters attire. 
There is no attempt made to divide the panels, the idea of division being 
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suggested by turning the figures away from each other as at Bhuvanesvar. 
Siva is shown as marching first followed by two hunters with their kill 
suspended on sticks which they are carrying on their shoulders, Parvati 
is shown between Siva and the hunters, Siva is holding by the leash three 
hunting dogs which are springing. Siva and Parvati wear on their heads a 
ffnra of feathers each. The hunters have secured their liair in top knots. 
While the bow hangs inactive on the right arm of Siva, Parvati holds a bow 
in her left hand and a thick arrow in her right hand. Proceeding left 
(proper), we note that Mukasura in the form of a wild boar is shown amidst 
the hunting dogs, while Siva and Parvati are shown as standing beside. 
The idea suggested is that the dogs held under the leash by Siva in the 
earlier scene are let loose and have approached the target, Mukasura in the 
present ease. 

The story now continues in the middle of the frieze where Arjuna and 
Siva as Kirata are engaged in their wordy battle over the kill, namely, the 
boar. The boar which is dead is shown as lying turtle while 
the spirit of Mukasura with hands folded in worship is issuing out of 
the carcase. Siva and Parvati stand to the proper right of the dead boar. 
Both hold bows in their left hands. Arjuna has extended his hand towards 
Siva as though in argument. The physical duel that followed the wordy 
battle is represented on the proper left where Arjuna and the hunter fight 
first with bow-sticks, and then when Arjuna lost his bow to Siva fight with 
hands and fists as in wrestling and boxing. Next we find the 
pair down on the ground. We can make out in the sculpture Arjuna 
having fallen on his back and iSiva pressing him down in the act of pressing 
his breath out and thereby vanquishing Arjuna. Parvati is standing beside 
the wrestlers keenly watching the scene. In her left hand she holds a bow 
while with her right hand she suggests oaratfo or benevolence. The idea is 
that she is all out for her Lord (Siva) to release Arjuna and bless him. 
What followed is represented next on the proper left. Arjuna is 
shown as beholding with divine eyes Siva and Parvati in their 
divine form.^ With the bow suspended on his right shoulder, with his hands 
folded in ttfijali and with meekness and devotion he beholds Siva and 
1 arv at I as seated on the bull uuhann (vrsabharudha). Siva is here in the 
act of blessing him, while his raised right hand suggests the award of the 
PdHupQta-axtro. The Muhdbhdrata and other versions of the story of 
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Ariuiia’s penance record that the other two members of the Trinity as well 
os the Lokap&as ware also present on the occasion. They are shown m the 
sculpture behind Siva and Parvali, in the order of Vispu supported by 
Garuda, Brahma on his swan, Indra on Ms elephant and Agm on a ram. 
The other Lokapalas are missing as the pari of the sculpture whic i s iowl 

The style of the carving and the details of the story are very much 
similar to what we find in the temple of Virabhadra at Lepaksi (see below 
pp. 42-8) where the story of Arjuna’s penance is elaborately carved and 
painted. Lepaksi is 116 miles south south-west of \agimti. lake tk 
Lepaksi carvings 'the frieze of Yaganti may (late [Torn the 16th centurj A.D. 

Lepaksi 

When the kings of the Vijnyanngara dynasty were ruling in Harnpi 
(Wth-lSth century A.D.), Lepaksi, nine miles from ILiidupur 
pur district was a great centre of pilgrimage. On a small rocky h llock cal 
JsSmosaBa stands the sacred shrine of Siva as Virahhadra which was deve¬ 
loped into a big temple by the untiring and pious zeal of a mercbant-pi me , 
Virupariiia by name! the worthy son of one Namlilakkisetti of Fennko^a. 
He and his brother Virnnna Nayak were the makers of Lepaksi. 

Inscriptions of the time of the Vijayanagara king Aeyularaya inscribed 
on the walls of this temple give us some particulars about the place. X ee 
shrines are mentioned in them. The shrine of Siva faces that ot Vggu 
while further up in the centre is the sanctum of Sri V irahhadra. the pat 
deity of the Nayak brothers. 

The most interesting and beautiful part of the temple is the large hull 
or natvamandapa in front of the shrine. This contains oyer sixty large 
sculptured stone pillars and a painted ceiling. The whole ceiling (including 
the stone beams and bracket-capitals supporting the roof) was onginal > 
painted. The natyamandapa is a charming piece of work with dam „ 
figures, drummers and divine musicians carved on its pdl^s. An 
mandapa contains elegant carvings of GajantakamQrti, landavagaimpu , 
Durga and two figures of “ideal man and wo man” as conceived by the 

sculptor. » ,i tr 

The walls of the small sanctum of Virahhadra, the ceiling of the V isnu 
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or Eaghtmgiha shrine and that of the part of the mandapa adjoining the 
Siva sanctuary are full of paintings which generally go unnoticed. Those 
on the ceiling of the Visnu shrine are interesting representations of the ten 
incarnations (cootars) of Visnu painted around u central panel of scaled 
Visnu. 

For one who is more attracted by line and colour than by relief and 
volume there is nothing so interesting in this temple as the natyamandapa 
and the mukha-mandapa next to it. The painters of the Vijayanagara 
court who worked here had an excellent sense of form and pose. The lines 
have been drawn in sure and unswerving strokes. The portrait paintings 
of the donors Yirupanna and his brother, with their retinue, are most 
important from the historical point of view. The colours used here are 
simple, tlie colour scheme being composed of red, blue, yellow, green, black 
and white. The different shades are laid on without any complex blending. 

The subjects painted or carved are drawn from the Epics, Hie Purdnas 
and the --Jgamas. Such are for instance, “Arjuna marrying Draupad:”, 
“Acuna’s penance”, “Arjuna obtaining Pdiupatattra from Siva” “Story of 
Simla and Siruttonda-Nayanar”, "Siva coming out of his linga-form and 
saving Markandeya from Yama”, “Knlasarhhara-murti” "Yoga-Daksina- 
murti”, “Bhiksatana” “Hari-Hara” "Umasahita”, “Ardhanarisvara”, 
“Kalyanastmdara or Siva’s marriage”, ‘Tripurantaka” "Gahgadhara” 
‘Nataraja”, andrasekhara”, "Parvati'’, "V'atapatrasayin”, “Mnnu Cola 
giving justice to an aggrieved cow”, “Siva and Parvati playing chess” 
“LaksmTnurayana”, “Kama and Sita”, “the Avatars of Visnu”, “the mer¬ 
chant \ irupanna worshipping the god” and “Virabhadra”, 

As we are concerned with the story of Arjuna, let us examine the catv- 
ings and paintings in this temple which deal with it. The subject is carved 
in continuous panels on the plinth of the .Vakhamandapa and reads from 
right to left (plate III). The temple being a great Saiva shrine, attracts 
large crowds during temple festivities. Consequently the walls had been 
receiving periodical colour and white-washing that had completely covered 
up the carved panels. After diligent scraping the writer was able to expose 
them generally and in particular six panels completely and satisfactorily 
which arc reproduced here (plate III). 

The subject-matter of the carving is after Bharavfs version mostly, Ifi 



begins at the right end of the western face of the wall of the Mukha- 
mandapa and shows Sage Vyasa (Krspa-dvaipayana) visiting the Pandava 
brothers in their exile in Dvaita-vnna. He is seated on a raised plat* * 
form, and addressing Dharmaputra (i.e. Yudhistira) who is seated facing 
him on .the same platform. Bhima with liis godCi leaning on his left 
shoulder, Arjuna with his gdndiva resting on his left shoulder, Nakula with 
bow like Aijuna’s and Sahadeva with his hands in anjali stand in a row 
behind Dharmaputra and appear to listen with rapt attention to what 
Vyasa is narrating. Vvasa with his left hand bent and resting firmly on 
his thigh and with his right hand raised in tarjam appears to encourage or 
assure the Pandavas l>y some proposal, Bharavi tells ns that Vyasa assured 
them that he had come specially to impart to them a spell (r'idya) in the 
nature of Indra-mantra which will give them fulfilment of their desires'. 
To Arjuna, who beckoned by Ajatasatru to “go and do the needful”, 
approached Vyasa, the sage gave the mantra and the advice to perform 
fopas and please Indra on the Ind raktla hill to which a Guhyaka (Yakp) 
would lead him*. In the carving Dharmaputra is shown as engaged in the 
discussion with Vyasa, while the brothers are watching and listening with 
different reactions. Bhima, the foremost is all eagerness and all resent¬ 
ment at the way their brother Dharmaputra had let them down. It must 
be remembered that Bhima and Draupadi were actually subjecting Dhar- 
maputra to a volley of censures in Dvaitavana when sage Vyasa entered 
the scene for the purpose described above. Hence the pose of Bhima suits 
the context. Arjuna w t 1io stands behind Bhima is full of self control 
(vinaya). His hands are folded in anjalL The sculptor has done justice 
to Bharavi's description of him as the “hope of Ajatasatru” and the saviour 
of the Pandava prestige and glory. Both in llic Mahabharuta and 
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Bhnravi's work, Arjuna is noted lor valour, prudence, fortitude and innaj/fl. 
Like Aijuna, the twins behind Arjuna (Nakula and Sahadeva) have their 
hands in aftjali, and not having any independent role to play, lake to 
vinaya leaving all activity to their illustrious brother Arjuna* * Arjuna was 
distinguished among the brothers for vinaya and the other qualities noted 
above; hence his selection as the hero of the story. 

The next scene takes place on the left of Vyasa. The frieze is 
continuous but the story lias been worked into it in convenient panels, 
the demarcations being suggested by turning away the figures occurring 
at the ends. The same was the case with the relief from the Svamajvalei* 
vara temple at Bhuvanesvar (see above, page 23), Arjuna who stands cm 
the left takes leave of Dharmaputra who with his raised Tight hand is 
administering parting advice and precepts to his beloved Arjuna, “his 
hope”, and “the apple of his eye”. 1 

Equipped with bow, arrows, sword, and necessary armour (Jimvuca) 
Arjuna took leave of his brother and followed lhe Guhyakn to Indrakiki on 
the Himalayas. 1 Arjuna’s characteristic riimj/a and abject devotion to 
Dfaarmapul ra*s words are expressed by the pose of his hands which arc folded 
in worship before his brother while his whole frame of body leans forward 
out of reverence for his brother. 

The story continues in the third panel where the panel-effect has been 
created by turning away the figures at the ends. Arrived at Tndrakfla hill, 
thanks to the Guhyaka guide, who in the frieze is not shown, Arjuna started 
severe austerities. In the sculpture we sec him at the extreme right 
end marching intently. His gandJva rests on his left shoulder. In front 
of him is a shrine with a lingo installed in it, which he is approaching. 
Next he is shown on the left—the lingo-shrine occurs again- 
worshipping Siva (as Imga) in the agamic way, viz, soda&opacara, waving 
lights (dipa), burning incense (dhupa) before the god and so on. His right 
hand waves an incense burner (dhupa) before the lingo ; his left hand holds 
an ahfftmald, The bow rests on his left shoulder. Bharavi says that the 
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ganrflra never left him in his vrata till Siva deprived him of it at the end. 
A crown (fcmfa-ma/rata) and long garland give him dignity. The worship 
of Siva at this stage is not referred to by Bharavi or in the Mahabkarata and 
the Bharata-carnpu. The introduction of the shrine and the worshipping 
Arjuna is perhaps to suggest that the place is Indrakik on Mount Himavat. 
And Kailasa, the abode of Siva, is, as we know on a part of Himavan. 
Arjuna who was advised bv Vyasa to observe the life of maim (munmaiu 
vedram) and devote himself to meditation (fapasramudM), prayer and cere¬ 
monial purification is perhaps doing puja to the Siva-hug a in the bona 
fide belief that such action came under the purview of ^ yasa s advice. 1 he 
scene is a sufficient proof of the sculptor’s ingenuity and in keeping with the 
spirit of a popular temple such as the \ irabhadra temple has continue to 
be from the days, of the Vijayanagara kings (16th century A.DO* 

To the ri"ht of the shrine is the nest panel in which Arjuna is depicted 
as engaged in a severe penance beside a tree (1*1.Hl-a), Standing mi one 
leg (the right leg), with the left leg bent, his hands are raised aloft and 
arranged in a pose convenient to behold the blazing Surya as in Suryop- 
OttMna. With spreading matted locks, Arjuna's representation follows 
BlmraviV This time the bow (gandiva) and quiver are shown not in associa¬ 
tion with him but beside him between the tree and Arjuna. His hair is 
shown as long flowing matted locks answering BhSravi’s description as 
“abhirasnumali” and “udiritarunajatainsurii ,t . The long flowing locks 
reveal the decorative style of the Vijayanagara art, with which we are 
familiar in our study of the images of dancing Siva ot Nat art] a. While 
Arjuna is engaged in penance in the manner described above, two celestial 
nymphs (sura-sundam) are shown dancing on the left and trying to tempt 
him by their charms. The dress and ornamentation of these nymphs, includ¬ 
ing a'loose uttafiya elegantly adjusted on the shoulder with due care to 
expose their breasts and their high kesa-bandha (coiffure) of the dhammiut 
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variety (chignon) show them to be served in the hest Vijayanagam style.' 
The story is that indra, being informed by Guhyakas of Arjuna's penance* * 
sent liis nymphs to test his strength of mind ( niyamasthiratam}.' Being 
foiled by Arjuna’s indifference to them and their love attempts they returned 
to Indra to give him a report of their own defeat. 

Pleased as he was with their report* Indra goes to Arjuna disguised os 
an old muni (PI. Ill-b). This part of the story is described above (see 
page 13). In the next panel of the carving Arjuna is shown between two 
trees in the same pose of penance as we saw him in the previous panel. The 
flowing matted locks are here pronouncedly decorative as in Nataraja images 
of the Vijayanagara period. Besides armlets, wristlets, anklets and a waist- 
girdle, an wtton^a tied round his waist is suggested by its end hanging low 
between Arjuna’s legs. Ills bow and quiver of arrows rest on the ground 
to his right and lean on the tree. What appear to be balls arranged like a 
hill below Aijuna’s legs may indicate that it is the hill, Indrakila, the scene 
of Aijuna's penance. Or are they the fallen fruits, that Arjuna eollected 
and partook, as the MaKabhdrata says, every third night in the first month 
of his penance, every 6th night in the second month, every 15th night in the 
third month and once only in the fourth month and so on? Bhnravi tells 
us that the entire Indrakila hill was out to serve Arjuna, trees bending low 
to bring within Arjuna s reach their fruits. 9 Additional strength is rendered 
to the fruit-theory” by the scene that we find portrayed on the left of 
Arjuna. The tree is shown again with Arjuna on the right and Indra dis¬ 
guised as the old muni on the left. The old muni is bent with age, has jatas 
secured in a big knot; he has a beard and carries a spread parasol in his right 
hand while with his left hand outstretched he is evidently giving Arjuna a 
lug sermon on moksa, and an admonition for resorting to austerities even 
as a youth, vet clinging to weapons of war which he had taken care to keep 
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by his side and which were definitely opposed to tapas .* Indra's comments 
on Arjuna’s bow, sword, armour and quiver as incongruous to the spirit of 
penance arc definitely suggested by Lheir emphatic display in Lire carving 
beside Arjuna. Dharavi says that Arjuna was drawn to the old sage even 
at first sight, gave him atitkya and apaciti and removing his fatigue reques¬ 
ted him to sit in vi$tara under tlie tree and then speak** The fruits displayed 
by the side of Arjuna no doubt figured in the pujd (apaciti) and atilhya 
(argkya, padya, dcanwmya ) with which he entertained the pseudo-muni. 
A kuyfikii with a nthMi placed on it shown between Indra and Arjuna 
denotes the dtith^o, and the fruits the apaciti and the tree the uistaro or 
urksasoTui that the sage received at Arjuna’s hands. With his feet cleansed, 
his fatigue (adkvasrama) removed by the fruits and the vhtara, the sage 
was invited to speak. The ball-like objects on Arjuna’s right are too big 
for fruits and too small for a hill. If they stand for a liill then the verse of 
the pscudo-muni “viviktesmin nage bhuyah plavite Janhukanyayal praty- 
asidati muktis-tvaih pura mu bhur= udayudhah||” (llth stirga, verse 36) and 
Arjuna’s fitting reply “Vicchinna-bhravilayam va viliye nagamurdhanil 
Aradliya va Sahasraksam ayasah salyam ~ uddbare||” (V* 79) may both be 
taken to refer to it. 

Arjuna’s declaration to die on the hill-top or pull out (with Indra’s help) 
the arrow of disgrace from his heart pleased Indra, who forthwith revealed 
to his son (Arjuna) bis real godly form’ and advised him to concentrate his 
penance on Pinaki (Siva) from that moment and seek fulfilment of his 
desires at the hands of Siva (PI. ITI b). We find this scene portrayed in the 
sculpture to the left of the figure of the old pscudo-muni. Indra appears in 
his divya-m&rti, with four hands, the upper hands holding vajra and safcti, 
the lower left hanging down and the lower right indicating to Arjuna abhaya 
or protection. The iconography of Indra credits him with iakti and ahkuSa 
in his hands according to one text, and with vajra, anku$a and podma or 
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nrlotpala and aksamala and kamondoltt according to other texts. 1 Vi hile 
vajra is clear in his upper right hand, 6akti in Lndra’s upper left looks more 
like a sword, but with a blade too broad to be a sword. Sometimes sakii 
in Subrahmanya's hands is shown as in the present case. Lndra’s lower right 
hand is in abhaya-mttdrll, while the lower left holds something probably a 
fcamondolu or aksamala. Arjuna stands in front of lndra with his charac¬ 
teristic uinaj/a, folding ids hands in worship (adjalt) and listening carefully 
to lndra’s advice. The kintamakuta on head, long garland, bow on left 
shoulder and full garments, etc. depict him as the Pandava prince Arjuna 
in the short interval of his drama, between his penance to lndra and his 
more severe penance to Siva to follow. 

The panel continues on the north wall of the Tnukhaman^apa. Owing 
to very thick overcoatings of white-wash and colour-wash that the wall had 
been receiving periodically 1 could not get good photographs but the details 
of carving as were sufficiently clear for identification, after necessary scrap¬ 
ing of white-wash and cleaning are recorded below; — 

The story proceeds from right to left. There is no division into panels, 
such division being suggested by turning away the figures occurring at the 
ends. First Arjutia is shown as continuing his penance, standing on one 
leg and in the same pose in which lndra found him. Next be is shown as 
engaged in an altercation with the Kirata (Siva), while Mukasura in the 
form of a boar is shown standing behind the disputers. Arjuna was prepar¬ 
ing to shoot it when he was interrupted by the Kirata who forbade him to 
strike his game. The boar b obviously the game and the “bone of conten¬ 
tion” in the panel. 

The next phase of the story is detailed in the adjoining panel, where 
both Arjuna and Kirata, each with bow in hand, stand on either side of the 
dead boar turned turtle and with an arrow stuck to its body, as in the 
.frieze from Svarnajvalesvara temple, Bhpvanesvar. Turning a deaf car to 
the Kirato’s protest, Arjuna shot the boar and so did the Kirata, and the 
boar rolled over dead. This gave rise to an altercation which brought on 
a personal combat. 
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When Arjuna had expended all his arrows on Lhe Kirata without any 
effect and eventually fought with the bow and lost his bow too to liis foe, 
he took to his sword and the two fenced till Arjuna s sword broke. In the 
next panel Arjuna and the Kirafa are engaged in fighting with bows and 
Arjuna eventually lost Ids bow to his foe. Then Arjuna Lore up rocks and hills 
to hurl at liis foe’ but they fell harmless at t he Kiratas feet. This so enraged 
Arjuna that he began to engage the Kirata in a hand-to-hand fight, which 
is the subject matter of the succeeding panel. .Arjuna is shown as fallen 
and the Kirata is shown above or over him marking thereby lhe end of the 
wrestling, while Uma attired as a huntress, stands behind the combatants 
watching the feud. As in Srlsailam she is stooping forward as though 
watching the back of the uppermost person of the pair, The temple priest 
Sri Ramachandra Ayyah explained to me that there is a local version of the 
story according to which the uppermost person is Arjuna, the person below 
him’ is the Kir&a, Unta (Parvati) who stoops forward is only observing 
a mole which Arjuna was credited to have on ids hack and that Uma got a 
chance coveted but denied to others to see this mole on Arjuna’s hack which 
was supposed to bring Arjuna victory (jniyc). In the absence of textual 
authority, this version has to be abandoned and the person uppermost has 
to be identified as the Kirata even as we found him in the Srisailam panel 
(see above, page 88). According to the story Arjuna was vanquished. 
ITma’s watching from behind may just mean that cither she is watching the 
result of wrestling, if Arjima's breath has been pressed out or not, or that 
she is calling a halt by telling her lord (the Kirata) ^enough, please, stop . 

In the next panel the celestials blow conches {iaftlcha and dtmdwbhi- 
dJtuani) arid announce the end of the combat and Arjnna’s temporal 
discomfiture but spiritual victory. The daring audacity of Arjima's act m 
offering battle to Siva, and his determination and courage surprised the 
heavenly beings, the inhabitants of the ctherial regions, the beasts or the 
forest and Hie birds of the sky who all flocked alike to witness the contest, 
which was terminated by the Kirafa revealing himself as Siva and bestowing 
on Arjuna the boon he wanted, viz, Lhe Pasupatastra. The panel with the 
gods blowing conches is followed by another and the lust in the “Kiraf- 
flr/una'* scries, in which Arjuna is given divyacakfus or divine eyes to behold 
the Kirafa transformed into Siva and the huntress into Siva's consort Uma. 
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The god and goddess are seated on the buLl-rahana ( vrsa {j harud/j a), while 
Arjuna, now dressed as a prince and with his gandivu restored to him, is 
receiving from Siva pahipatdstra . 

The next series of carvings on the Jlfufeftaniandapa relate to the story of 
the Saiva saint Simttonda Nayanar (a contemporary’ of Tirujnana Sani- 
bandha) who in his earlier days served as a military officer under the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarman I and took part in the battle of Vatapi in about 
A.D, 642. Yet another place in South India where both Siruttondar and 
&va as Kiratamurti figure as the subject of carvings as in Lepaksi is 
TiniccehgaLLankudi, seven miles south-east of Nannilam Rly. Station, in 
Tanjore district 1 . 

Lepakyi. as remarked above, is one of the rare temples of the Yijaya- 
nagnra period, where the same story is the theme of both carving and paint- 
ing. And the story r of Arjuna is painted over 4 bays of the ceiling of the 
Ahi tya-viandapa of the temple. Bay No, 1 which runs from east to west 
shows Arjuna marrying Draupadi. King Drupada, with his daughter on his 
lap is watching Arjuna shoot down a fish (target) kept above, not by direct 
aim but by observing its shadow in water below—an unrivalled performance 
m archery, which won him the hand of Draupadi. Krsna can be seen 
behind Arjuna as though he is encouraging him. Next Arjuna is shown 
beside Draupadi marrying her, while Krsna blesses the couple with uplifted 
arms, uhich is a normal pose in blessing. The colours employed are black, 
y ellow, brown. light blue and white. No more scene from Arjuna’s life is 
shown in Bay No. 1 ; the other scenes in this bay relate to Siva as Bhiksatana. 

The adjoining bays. Nos. 2 and 8 , are full of paintings illustrating 
1 atapatrasaym or Mukimda as child lying on a banvan leaf, Siva as Vira 
bhadra being worshipped by Virupauna and his brother Viranija in Bay 
No. 2 , and Siva as Kalyanasundara marrying Parvatl as Mi ml k.si in Bay No. 3 , 
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The first half of Bay No. 4 shows the continuation of the marriage of 
Ka 1 yana-stindara. Mlnaksi (Farvati), with four hands, is standing before 
Siva white Narada. Bhrhgf, Trisiras and Tumburu are singing. Siva and 
Farvati are then seen seated on their bull-vafcana (ursaidmrudfifl) giving 
darsana to a sage who comes out of his seat of penance on a hill and pros¬ 
trates before Siva and Farvati. The panels adjoining this, in 
tills bay* contain scenes drawn from li Aijima - s penance * As such the sage 
prostrating may at Ant sight be taken to be Arjuna. But since he is issuing 
out of a pose of penance in which he was sitting cross-legged and as he is a 
sage without the bow and other warlike weapons, the person intended was 
not Arjuna but perhaps some sage to whom Siva as Kalyana-sundara appears 
and confers boons. 


Though the other half of Bay No. 4 contains scenes from “Arjunu's 
penance”, they appear to begin only with the advent of Hukasura. But the 
earlier events are painted on Bay No, 6, then on Bay 4 and then on Bay 
No. 5 in an intelligent order very much similar to that of the carvings in the 
Mukhamandapa studied above (see pages 42-60). 

Bay No. 6. where the immediate continuity of the story is perceptible, is 
now described. The story is in convenient panels. First we notice sage 
Krsna-Dvaipayana or Yyasa addressing the FandaVftS and advising Dhar- 
maputra to send Arjuna to Indrakila for propitiating Indr a by penance. 
Commissioned thus, Arjuna next takes leave of his brokers and departs. In 
the following panel he is shown as worshipping a Siva-Itfigo in Llie same 
manner as we saw him in the carving of the same subject on the western wall 
of the Milkhammidapa (see above, page 44). Next we find him engaged in 
austerities (meditation, prayer, ceremonial purification) and penance. He is 
standing on one leg with his arms raised above. Being informed of liis 
penance by a Guhyaka 1 , Indra sends his celestial nymphs to tempt Arjuna 
and to test his constancy and strength of mind 1 . Two panels are devoted to 
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this event. In one a Gubyaka is informing Indru of Arjuna's penance. In 
the other India's nymphs are dancing before Arjuna who is engaged in 
penance, standing on one leg. The futility of the temptation efforts of his 
nymphs is duly reported to Indra by his Guhyaka, and thereupon India 
resolves to visit Arjuna. This forms the subject matter of tile succeeding 
panel. Though according to Bharavi no Guhyaka goes to Indra to report 
the defeat of the nymphs but only the nymphs themselves accompanied by 
Gandharvas 1 , we can justify the introduction of the Guhyaka, firstly because 
Indra was informed by Guhyakas only of Arjuna's doing penance which 
made him send the nymphs, and secondly by Hharavi’s admission that the 
defeat of the nymphs was reported to Indra by Gandharvas also. Guhyakas 
are \ aksas, wliile Gandharvas : are celestial musicians. The painter perhaps 
felt justified in showing a Yaksa 5 in Hie place of the Gandharva as to him 
iioth were demi-gods or secondary gods, at any rate distinct from the terres¬ 
trials. Also his fancy for the Gandharva instead of for a Yuksa can be 
appreciated when we find the epics and relevant literature recording how 
celestial nymphs out to tempt munis and penitents under India’s orders 
utilised often the services of Gandharvas 1 who were the musicians of the 
celestial world. In this connection it is worth recalling how UrvasI utilised 
the services of the Gandharva-ehief Citrasena when Indra commissioned her 
to wait on Arjuna and please him, when the latter was on a visit to Indra at 
India’s bidding, after obtaining the Fa&upataUra 3 * Or the sage-like person 
standing before Indra may be Narada, who is one of the celestial musicians. 

In the following panel of Bay No. 6 Indra being apprised of the defeat 
of his nymphs by a Gandharva (is lie Narada?) appears before Arjuna 
in his godly form and Arjuna, receives him with all the respect he bore him 
and prostrates before him (nntiwwfcaroti). In the painting one can notice the 
painter's tendency to hurry through the details and present only the main 
events. Thus Indra’s appearance first as an old muni does not occur in the 
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painting though it occurred in the carving on the Mukhamandapa. The 
painter is evidently out to show the later episodes such as Arjuna’s combat 
with Siva as Kirdta in some detail as we shall see presently. For bay 6 
closes with one more scene in which, acting on Indra’s advice Arjuna goes 
back to his penance, this time to be more severe than before and addressed 
to Finakl (Siva), lie is shown again in his characteristic penitent pose of 
standing on one leg, hands upraised while Ins gaytfiva rests by Ins side. 

We have now to go back to the second half of Bay No. 4 for the conti¬ 
nuity of the Story, To the proper right of a sage seated in penance on a hill, 
who can readily be taken for Arjuna had it not been for his crosslegged seated 
pose is a long'panel of painting in a good state of preservation and with all 
colours present (Plate IV), The story is after the Mahdbharata version. 
In the centre, on a mountain top, meant to be Kailasa sits Siva as a hunter 
with Uma as a huntress seated on his lap (PI. IV-a), L ma s right hand holds 
an arrow and encircles the back of Siva as in embrace, while her left hand 
holds a bow. Feathers are lucked to their heads fan-wise as hunters are 
wont to decorate themselves, Siva is in black colour except for his fore¬ 
head (lulu la) which is white suggesting that it is smeared with the sacred 
ash ( bhasina ). And Uma is white. Both wear on their person beads in 
profusion and white chovrries in the shape of necklaces., armlets and wrist¬ 
lets. Both are represented as looking down on the world from their snow- 
clad abode. Following the direction of their eyes we come upon a scene of 
animation on the left where an infuriated boar of exaggerated size, black 
and with side tusks (dariwird) is leaping over rocks and advancing rapidly 
while affrighted animats such as spotted deer, jackals, pigs etc,, are scattered 
helter-skelter in the forest marking the resultant pandemonium. Six sages 
with black beards are shown miming away to escape the onslaught of the 
boor (PI. IV bj. Two of the sages have dropped down in their flight, while 
two others including one neamiost to the boar are attempting to ward off 
or scare away the advancing hoar by raising their arms. Behind the boar, 
or to 5 peak correctly, between the boaT and Mt. Kailasa on which &iva and 
Uma are seated observing, is a party of four Kira fas with bows and arrows 
pursuing the boar (Muka). One of them (the front one) wears a girdle of 
leaves and is actually engaged in shooting the boar with an arrow adjusted 
in his drawn bow. He is of dimunitive size when compared to the other 
three of his party, the idea suggested being one of distance* The small 


jig lire is very far away from the other three, who are near to the spectator, 
just advancing, while their bows are at rest in their left hands. The differ¬ 
ence in their dress may be noted. Each of the four wears a coronet of 
fcatliers on the head. The bigger three wear regular under-garments with 
upper-garments fastened on them, while the small man (rendered small by 
distance) wears only a girdle of leaves. All the four wear shoes presumably 
of leather, being Kira fas, and this feature distinguishes them from the 
fleeing group of sages on the extreme left who are bare-footed, A fallen 
deer with a fox behind it, a parrot and a cobra can also be made out in that 
part of the painting wherein figures the advancing boar. 

Coming back to Siva and Uraa in Kailasa we find that they are shown 
thnee as pairs. First they are seated on Mt. Kailasa in the manner 
described above. Next they stand behind on Mt. Kailasa itself (PJ. IV-a), 
both with bows, Siva being black and Uma white, and Uma pointing with 
her outstretched hand evidently at the scene below Mt, Kailasa, viz., the 
advance of Mukasura as a boar. That her object of indication is Mukasura 
is proved by the figure of a little man, evidently a boy, sitting on the top 
of an adjoining tree and pointing with his right hand at the advancing 
Mukasura. The boy's ham is arranged in an elegant lop-knot {kete- 
haadhu) and he u dressed with white shorts and black uUafiya fastened 
to ius waist, while ornaments including anklets (nupuras) are in evidence. 
Is he Kumara, the Senanih who with the agility of a boy climbs a tree nearby 
and points to lus parents the scenes below or perhaps in the world below 
including the advancing demon Mtika in the shape of a boar'. That 
Kumara or Senanih finds a good share in this story is emphasised by 
Bharavi who in the I5th targa introduces him as exhorting the Gan as that 
donning the attires of Kiratas followed Siva but took to their heels a* soon 
as_ the first arrows of Arjuna issued from his gdndiva in the momentous 
Arjutia-Kiraja combat . He took them to task* for their weakness 
(klaibya)md goaded them back to Indrakila and to their chief, Siva the 
Airafo. Kumara also occurs, (but still younger), in the representation of 
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Arjuna's penance in the ErhadiSvara temple, Tanjore, where Urn a accom¬ 
panies Siva with Kumara as a child seated on her hip 1 * 3 . 

Siva and Uma as hunters are shown a third time on the extreme right 
end of the panel, where they are seen walking or marching (PL IV-b). 
Feathers tucked fan-like to their heads, girdle of leaves over shorts and 
leather shoes bring out their Kira fa-attire prominently, while kundalas in 
the ears, many necklaces, armlets and wristlets bring out their dignity and 
superior status as Cods, A quiver, laden with arrows, rests on the right 
shoulder of Siva, and a long bow is held in his left hand. Uma who stands 
behind him holds also a bow, Aroimd her neck is a necklet containing the 
"tall” or jewel indicative of married life. A white til aka on her forehead, 
patra-kundalas in her ears anti long haras and breast-band (feuea-bandha) 
can he noticed. Behind her stands another woman, exactly like Uma in 
dress, decorations and pose. But her size, which is smaller, indicates that 
she is probably one of the many merry female goblins that according to the 
Mafuthh&rata followed Siva disguised as huntresses.' In front of Siva is a 
little figure with hair arranged in a top-knot (keJa-bandha) and right hand 
outstretched as in pointing, Perhaps it was meant to represent the boy 
Kumara who is evidently accompanying his parents. Being Senmuft his 
function appears to have been to take charge of the Ganm and exhort them 
when the need arose as we saw above 1 . In front of Siva stands Muka as a 
boar, silent and inactive, facing Siva who with the first two fingers of his 
right hand appears to be speaking or addressing it. The wild eyes, the side- 
tusks (daihstra), and the deep black colour of the boar have received due 
emphasis at the hands of the painter. Why is the boar standing so silently 
before Siva (as Kirata) anil what is Siva indicating by the two fingers of his 
right hand ? 

According to a tess known version of the story not recorded in the Maha- 
Bkarata or by Bharavi but noticed in Muir’s Samdcrit Tc.rts* and by Monier 


1 Sc*e Mgw p pa#* 
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Williams’ we learn that when Siva assumed the form of a Kirala, one of his 
accompanying attendants was transformed into a wild boar, and Arjuna 
preparing to shoot it was interrupted by the Jvirata who forbade him to 
strike his game 1 . The attitude of the boar and the KiVata in the painting 
will then mean that Siva is instructing his attendant about the part assigned 
to him in the drama of “Arjuna's penance”* Below the boar a part of the 
hill (Indrakila) is shown, while above the boar are three figures hovering 
in the sky. One of them wears a girdle of leaves and holds a stick in his 
right hand. He may be one of the ganas transformed into a Kirata or in 
all probability a Gandharva with a churning-stick* Of the other two whose 
heads arc wrapped in turbans as wandering minstrels in South Tndia are 
wont to wear, the rear one (in black colour) holds a long stick in his left 
hand and points with his right hand at some thing ahead or above. The 
object and his hand pose are explained by the other figure in front of him 
whose legs suggest that he is hovering or flying, whose left hand holds a 
lute (uim) and whose right hand suggests that he is singing. These two or 
three figures if we include the rearmost figure with the girdle of leaves, 
perhaps represent Gandharvas who are the divine minstrels. Gandharvas 
are described as celestial musicians who sing and dance and hold a lute or 
a churning stick or other musical instruments 1 . The stick that two of them 
hold may be a churning stick. As remarked at the beginning, this panel is 
excellent with all its colours fairly preserved. 

The story is continued in Bay No* 5. The sages whom we saw fleeing 
before the advancing boar are shown again in panel a of Bay No. 5 where 
approaching Arjuna in penance they warned him of the approaching 
Mukasura. Arjuna let flv a shaft from his bow at the advancing 
boar, and so did the disguised hunter (Siva) and the boar fell lifeless. In 
panel b, the Kirala and Arjuna with drawn bows, arc ranged on either side 
of the boar, into whose body an arrow has been stuck. The occasion por¬ 
trayed obviously relates to the personal combat between the two archers 
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that followed their altercation over their individual rights to shoot at the 
boar. Then the two are engaged in the first phase of the combat, viz,, fight¬ 
ing with bows and arrows. Panel d in Bay No. 5 shows the two in hand-to- 
hand-fight. They fought with swords when Arjuna had spent all his 
arrows and was deprived of his bow. Soon Arjuna lost his sword Lott and 
a hand-to-hand wrestling followed. Panel e shows the two wrestling, Siva 
causing Arjuna to fall and rolling over him, while Uma stoops down to 
observe if Arjuna's breath is out. She was noticed in a similar pose while 
examining the carvings on the Mukhamandapa (sec above, page 49). The 
fifth and concluding panel of Bay No. 5 shows Arjuna prostrating before and 
praising Siva and Uma, who mounted on the bull Nandi (up>bJtarudho) 
appeared before him and blessed him. We cannot make out such details 
as gift of PahipaUstra, etc., that may be expected. One cannot help 
remarking that the Lepaksi painter generally hurries or epitomises his 
themes when their end is drawing near. 

Pashpagin 

Pushpagiri or “the hill of flowers”, on River Pennar is ten miles north¬ 
west of Cuddapah (Andhra State) in Southern Rlv and is sacred to Visnuand 
Siva. There are eight temples here, of which a temple of Siva and another of 
Kesava Svami both enclosed in one court, are popularly called Pushpngiri 
temple’. Tradition assigns these temples to a Cola king who built them 
to avert the evil effects of a curse on him. The Kesava, or Genoa KeSava 
temple as it is popularly called, has on its gapuratn many carvings. One of 
them representing the famous scene in which Krsna as PnrfJiasarafbi teach¬ 
ing the Git-a to Arjuna 1 * , and the other representing the gift of the Pasupat- 
iastra (arrow) to Arjuna by Siva 3 , are interesting. 

In the latter carving Arjuna with his gandiva stands on a pedestal on 
the extreme left end. His right hand is outstretched to receive an arrow 


1 JjigmUtft lyrr. Sonfb Jnrfiun Slnnd. fig. JS®. 
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(the pahipatastra) which Siva holds in his lower right hand nnd offers him. 
Siva is here four-handed, with axe and triden! in his upper hands, arrow 
in his lower right ant! lower left resting on his waist (kafyatiofcwhhita). 
Behind Siva or to speak correctly to Siva's left stands Gauri. Her right 
hand holds a lotus-bud and her left hangs down like the tail of a cow 
(govnla). The fftrafar/untmurti form represented at Fushpagiri is after 
the description of the God found in £ifpa-&7$Iras’, Between Arjuna and 
Siva is shown in miniature (as though of the hack ground) the figure of a 
sage. The sage may either be Indra in the disguise of a sago, who tested 
his son and advised him to worship Siva (PimikT), or he may he Vyasa 
(Krsnadvaipayana) who appears first in the drama of Arjuna’s penance, 
even before Tndrn's advent, and sends Arjuna to Indraldla hill on his 
mission of penance’. Both Arjuna and TJma stand on one level, which is 
slightly higher than that of Siva and the sage. Goptnatha Bao appro¬ 
priately describes the carving as Pafot p a fast ra dun a-m it rti. lie says, how¬ 
ever, that it hails from Snsailnm, Srisailam is a mistake for Pushpagiri. 
Decorative features and workmanship recall the Vljayanagara style of the 
16th century A.D. to which the carving may reasonably be assigned, 

Makabalipuram 

Mahabalipuram, a seacoast village, 40 miles south of Madras, in the 
Chingleput District of the Madras State, is popularly known as the Seven 
Pagodas, Its correct name is Mamallapuram. so named after the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarman I (640-074 A.D.) who bore the surname Mamafla or 
Mahamalla. It owes tile name ’‘Seven Pagodas” to English mariners to 
whom the temples and monuments were visible while sailing along the 
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coast . Other instances known are the Surya temple at Konarka an^ the 
Jagannatha temple at Pun on the Orissan coast, the former c. ted “Black 
PaLda” and the latter “White Pagoda" The place was a naval base when 
the Pal lava kings were ruling, with Kahci as their capital. 
puram is famous lor its cut-in cave temples, monolithic, free-standing cut¬ 
out temples known as Bathos and rock-sculptures. The rock-sculptures are 
highly interesting. Some of them are large bas-reliefs m the open air with 
scenes carved on the natural face of a cliff or huge rock. Both X^nghu^t 
and Hullzsch wrote that being “different from anything: of theWfomid 
elsewhere in India" 1 and also due to “the fact that a northern was 

employed along with a southern one- in the few Pallava inscriptions re¬ 
covered at Mahabalipuram, these rock sculptures were perhi^s the wor s 
of artisans and architects recruited from the north oi India . A few of the 
rock sculptures are unfinished. This in itself is a ‘Messing in disguise for 
they explain the method of the early sculptors in excavating and carving 
them out. At first the face of the rock was given a vertical scarp or slope. 
Then the area required for the facade was deeply marked out by hues both 
horizontal and vertical, which by virtue of intersection at regular intervals 
formed a number of cubes (maximum about 2' square) arranged m rows. 
Sculptors will readily appreciate this method as it not only mude the rock, 
easier to work, but the lines also served as a rough guide to the proposed 
dimensions. The details of carving were then indicated in out line. I he 
work of chipping, chiselling and cutting the rock followed till sufficient 
rock had been removed and scrapped to fix the outlined carving into a three- 
dimensional back-ground, in other words to bring the outline into relief. 

One such rock-sculpture represents “Arjuna’s penance” (PI. \). The carv- 
i,!,, is unique ami unlike anv other ancient monument m India and a 
masterpiece rich in iconogtftpbfc content. It has been described in detail m 
vnrioiis works dealing with the place, the majority desenbmg it as Arjuna s 
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penance'" while Prof. J. Fh. Vogel says that "there is nothing to indicate 
that the figure In penance in the carving represents Arjima 1 . French 
writers like Rodin, Goloubew and Jouvcau Dubreuil and the great art-eritic 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy are of opinion that the subject relates to 
<f BhagIratha’s penance" and that the whole represents the “Descent of the 
River Gangs, (Gahgavatarana) m Fergusson, the author of the Tree and 
Serpent Worship, and one of Llie very early writers on this subject was 
misled, by the loose figures of a Naga and NaginI fixed in the centre of a 
cleft or fissure, into believing that the whole scene related to Naga worship 4 , 
which is impossible as the Naga figures themselves have their hands folded 
in adoration {afijali) as though they are out to worship, than be worshipped. 
Mr. M. S. \ enkataswami of Madras attempted to show that the scene re~ 
presented a Jaina legend 5 recorded in the life of the second Tlrthankara, 
Aji tanaUia. The details of the legend are briefly as follows : — 1 

Sagara, the brother of Ajitanatha, went to the wilderness and 
performed penance. Natyamaluka, a divinity, appeared before him and 
granted his prayer which was for the possession of the nine riches. These 
riches were guarded by nine demigods and their retinue of demons. After 
their wanderings in the country, Sagar&’s sons reached the KniLasa itioun- 


1 Descriptive and Hi* tor, ml Pujirn relating Ip the 7 Pagoda* on f Coromandel ffmit, by 
\\. Outmlien. J. Gddinpham. B. C, llnbinglon, C. W. Malum, J. Bm«Uark. W. Tiiybr. IV. Elliot. 
f ‘ Oubbins Edited by M. W. Carr. Madras, ISC!) : P. V. Jajjndina Iyer. SduI^ Indian Shrines (ISK&I, 
P- 161. 173 5; IrrgtusoTi, History of Indian rtnd Emte-ra Architecture, Tol. I, pp. 827-S42; FfijjumuH and 
Dor^w, The Cave Umftee of India, pp. luS-M; V, A. Smith, History of Pint AH in India and Ceylon, 
1830, Jjlftle 88; A. S. I., A. II. 1910-11. pp. 59-60- J. Pfc. Vnijel, /rntiu^fnp&ifid Note* mi the Seym 
Pagoda*; A. Rea, Fallaon Architecture; E. UuJtz<h, I7ie ftrifaiM iateriptmu of the Seven Pagoila* (*J„ 
VoJ X, pp. 1 ff); a. 11. louRliunt, PaBava Architecture, part U, pp. w -W; T. N. Jlanmebandru), The 
Royal Mohtnitauarman. I, 1931, (J.O.R., Vol, VII), pp. SIO-SM, ud 303-380; S. KfitWttami 

Aiy*nfnr m Indian Afttiguorp. 1917. December. 1935 tad dan nary-February 1050. 

1 A.S.I., AM.. 1919-11, p. 50. 

4 A, K, Cnoiu»r»jFnny, His torn of Indian and Indonesian Art, p, 109, figs. ZOO, 306 and SOT; Rodin, 
A. Coftmnraswamy and Goloubew, v. Sculpture* Civaita tAre. A sialic a, m, Parii, 1931 ); G, Jcmvrau 
Dubreuil, La dttemte de la Ganga a Mahabalipuram , (F.TUDKS D'ORlENTAUSMJi, n |& memoifr de 
H*j mon(ir LinDUtcr), pp. 293-307. 

* Cute temples, fig. 61 and History of Indian Architecture, vol. I, fig, )9T. 
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tain and saw the temple of Rsabhadeva there. In order to protect the 
temple, they began to dig a moat. Hand a rain a, a divine weapon, that they 
used lor the excavation, was so effective that it touched the nether world and 
annoyed the Naga inhabitants. After the excavation, the flow of the 
Ganges was diverted to the moat and it resulted in the inundation of the 
Ivaga world. The king of the Nagas (Jvalanaprabha) became angry and 
rushed up to the spot and tire tire of his wrath consumed the sons of Sagara” 

]Vtr. Venkataswami interprets the relief in the light of this legend us 
follows: — 

“In the upper half of the right side, the so-called Arjuna is Sagara 
standing before the divinity Natyamalaka. The eight pairs of male and 
female figures are the demigods guarding eight out of the nine riches. 
Eight goblins are also seen. The ninth of the riches is depicted on the left 
side. The figures of a deer and lion indicate the forest scene. On the left 
side the last of the nine riches, Saroarotnom and Lhe fourteen worldly 
possessions known as Jivaratnam and Ajlvaratnuvi are indicated as pairs 
of divine beings. The temple in the lower half is that of Rsabhadeva of 
itoUiicp The story says that Bharata constructed the temple of Rsabha¬ 
deva at Kailas a and also set up before the shrine his own image. The seated 
Yogi in front of the temple is Bharata. Rsabhadeva is sculptured here in 
the form of Visnu who, according to the Bhdgavata Puranti, was born as 
Rsabhadeva. The cleft represents the moat dug by the sons of Sagara. 
The semi-human Naga and Nagini hastily coining from below arc the Naga 
king Jvalanaprabha and his consort. The LliTee headless forms are perhaps 
designed deliberately to show that the sons of Sagara perished at the sight 
of the Naga king. The pot carried by n man in the lower half possibly 
indicates the collection and disposal of the bones of Sahara’s sons. Another 
man is holding what is called a cornucopia. But it is the divine weapon 
Dandaratna wilkovhich the moat was dug. The Jain text compares the 
anger of the Naga king to Dial of a mad elephant and the sculptor appears 
to have taken the hint from this passage to chisel the noble group of 
elephants. 

Literary evidence has led historians to think that Pallava Mahendra- 
Vannan I was originally a Jain and that he was later converted to Saivism 
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by Saint Appar. The sculpture perhaps belongs to the heyday of South 
Indian Jainism under Mahendra Varman” 

Mr. Vcnkataswami’s interpretation in the light of the Jaina legend 
tietailed above is itself based on Venkayya’s theory that Lhe Tamil Saint 
Appar was first persecuted and subsequently patronised by a Pnllava King 
smd this Pallava was assumed La he Mahendravarman I 1 , who, according to 
Venkayya* * persecuted Jainas "with the proverbial zeal oL' the new convert" 
It is ditfieult to admit this view as proved by the writer elsewhere,’ 
Mahendra vanillin I, was an artist who shared not a bit of the “persecuting 
steal of the new convert.” He was no convert and if he was indeed one, 
he was a convert to the Muses, poetry, literature, in short a convert to Art 
The Jaina legend cited by Mr. V enkataswami cannot apply to the relief for 
Lhe following reasons;—■ 

1. The figure taken to represent Natyamalaka with Canilra above 

and g&nns around answers strictly the i conog rap hi cal conception 
of Si va. 

2. The figure doing penance strictly answers the description of 

Arjuna given in the concerned pa runs of the Mahdbhuratu and 
stir gas in Bhoravi’s Kiratarjuniya. 

3. The deer and lion indicate that it is a tapovana, the Badttrl-vauit 

for the reasons given below (pages fib-71). 

4. \ idyadbara and ^ yantara couples hovering in the skv arc mistaken 

for the nine riches or nidhk. We have a very different descrip¬ 
tion of Lhe Jiidfcia according to Jaina texts 1 . 

5. Visnu within a shrine is mistaken for the first Jaina Tirthahkara 

RsaUhadeva. whose iconograpliy is different 4 . 


1 A. R.. p. 213; S.U.. VoL I. p. 29. versa 2. 
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6. The emaciated figure beside the Visnu shrine is mistaken for 
Bharat a, 

T. The Nagas in the cleft are more than two to admit Hie view 
that the Naga Jvalanaprnblm and Ills wife were alone meant. 

8. The headless Figures are mistaken to stand for the idea that 

Sahara’s sons perished at the sight of the Naga King. The 4. agu s 
fury or wrath cannot be supposed to have decapitated the 
figures. The fire of wrath consumes, it never beheads its 
victims. The circumstance of the loose Naga figures in the 
cleft having fallen sometime in the post from theiT original 
places and knocked down the heads of the figures in question 
and the tusks of the elephant on the opposite side of the cleft, 
which Mr. Longhurst has referred to in his memoir tin PnfJaun 
Architecture. Part IT, p. *1, b forgotten by Mr. Vcnkataswami 
in his anxiety to apply the Jaina legend to the relief and 
make the Naga’s fury have an abnormal effect, viz., decapita¬ 
tion. 

9 . The two persons on the water-edge, one fetching water in a pitcher 

and the other wringing a cloth after washing and squeezing 
the water out of it constitute a common scene near any water 
side or river bank. These two men have been mistaken to stand 
for one disposing of the bones of Sagara's sons and the other 
for holding a divine weapon called Dondaratna with which 
Sahara’s sons dug a moat. It is impossible to make out the 
second figure as digging from what is held by the person 

referred to. 

10. And lastly Mr. Venkafaswami’s explanation that the: circumstance 

of the Jaina text comparing the anger of the Naga King to 
that of a mad elephant should have supplied the sculptor the 
inspiration to carve a number of elephants on the opposite 
bank of the river, takes one's breath away. 

Yet another identification worth considering here, hefore wc pursue 


the Kiratarjuniya possibility, is that of Sri R. Srinivasa Raghava 
Ayyangar 1 , according let whom Siva is standing beside a worshipper of Siva 
who is practising hat ha-yaga, and holding a long staff with a lotus-like 
object at its end, a sort of gada, is making an asseveration that between 
himself and Visrui, Visnu is the supreme deity, and that he is in fact indi¬ 
cating the figure of Yisiju below who has consequently been shown in a 
shrine. According to him what most people call Arjunaf ?) is just a wor¬ 
shipper of Siva, a representative of Saiva. Pasupaia, Kapalika and 
Kalamukha turctros? which were “all a deceit,” that all these tanfras were 
“outside the time-honoured path of the Veda and taught by Siva, who axe 
for red hot iron) in hand could proclaim to all the world that Visnu is the 
supreme deity’” and that “Siva taught these in order to give effect to the 
curse of sage Gautama that those who set up to examine eternal truths 
may suffer in false belief\ The river, according to him. divides the scene 
into two parts, an upper devoted to Siva’s asseveration and declaration and 
a lower to depict Visnu and his worshippers. Other figures constitute the 
multitude ol forms of life, from birds to Devas, from the lowest to the 
highest, assembled and eager to hear the words of Siva, their eagerness 
being manifest in their raising their hands to their ears and straining to 
hear the important declaration. Mr. Srinivasa Raghava A yy an gar’s theory 
holds good in so far as the identification of Siva and Visnu is concerned 
with the multitude of life, from the lowest to the highest in attendance. 
His theory is based on a text called Paramatabhan ga, a work of Nigamanta 
Maha Deiika who lived about 1268-1869 A. D. s Our relief is earlier than 
the text by seven centuries. Mr. Ayyangar cites Pddniottara Parana as 
the basis of Desika's verse. But all that we find in the Pddmoltara Parana 
is that Siva narrates to Par vat! that Visnu is a Paradevatd or Supreme 
Being* *. The graphic asseveration that Siva is said to have made with a red- 
hot iron or axe in his hand to declare to the world that Visnu alone was the 
Supreme Deity, that Saiva taut ms (PMupata etc.) were all “a deceit” is 
found only in Paramatabhanga, clearly a work of the 14th century A.D. 


1 Indian si n f 37utiry. Vol. VK. m 10JJ1, pp, 1&I-1M. 
1 fnri, ."Inf. VoL LX, p. 103. 

1 Piiramnfa-Bbiijfa, Tene 41. 

* PUrJmatiara PuriM, Cla. Tl + TV. Hr and 133. 
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and as such cannot apply here. Also Siva in the relief holds a tnd&lt 
instead of the red-hot iron or axe. The penitent “worshipper of Siva 
suggest? by the presence of Siva in front of him a devotee (such as Arjuna) 
deserving to reap from his god the result of his devotion and penance to 
him. He cannot be taken to be a solitary representative of the deceitful 
groups of followers of Saiva tantras (Kalamukha, Kapalika, Pa^upata, etc.). 
The raised hand in the case of the flying figures of celestials and others 
would be the normal pose in the case of figures flying or moving and does 
in no way support Sir. Ayyangar’s contention that the pose indicates the 
eagerness of the figures and the consequent straining of their ears to listen 
to Siva’s asseveration. The pose may at best indicate vismaya or wonder 
or suggest that the figures are singing (sfat?a), perhaps the praises of the 

God. 


It will be our endeavour to show that the scene portrayed is neither 
“Na<ra worship”, nor the Jaina version relating to the story of Sagara s sons 
nor a declaration of Yisnu’s supremacy by &va (V paradevata- 
paramArthya) nor the descent of Gang! as a result of Bhaguatha s Prance, 
hut the “penance of Arjuna” on the top of the Indra-kila hill at the foot of 
which Gahga flowed 1 and where Siva visits Arjuna and awards him Pahipat- 
astra. The Jaina version and the theory of Visnus paradtoata- 
paramArthya have already been examined and disproved. As the details of 
the carving are after Bharavi’s version of the penance of Arjuna {Ktrat- 
arjumya), as we shall see presently, the casing acquires singular import, 
ancc, as a master-work of art following a master classical poem of the 6th- 

7th century A.D, 

Arnnda Coomareswamy, the greatert exponent of the Gahfa- 
vatarana theory describes the sculpture as follows: — 

“Here a great rock wall with a median fissure, has been covered on both 
sides with sculptured figures of deities, human beings, agas. an ^ an 
of all kinds, approaching or facing towards the fissure and ^ the most part 
with hands joined in adoration. Immediately to the left of the fiss ^ 
small sculptured shrine (the Bravidian temple in its simplest fonn) oon- 
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taming the standing figure of a four-armed deity, probably Siva; before 
this temple is bowed an emaciated yogi, who is also represented above with 
raised amis, (urdhua-bdfcw), practising (apas. The fissure is occupied by 
the Nagas who are beings associated with the waters; above, on either side 
are flying figures of gods, and below are the wild creatures of the forests, 
amongst which the monumental elephants may be specially mentioned. If 
any further evidence were needed to support the suggestion of Coloubew 
that the whole scene represents the Descent of the Ganges {Gahga- 
vatarana) it could be found in the figure of the ascetic cat standing erect as 
a tnjJdsin in urdfrua-hdftw pose, while trustful mice play at his feet; stories 
of false ascetic cats deluding innocent mice on the banks of the Ganges arc 
to be found in the Hitopadesa, Mahabharata and elsewhere.” 1, 

Mr. Coomaraswamy’s view is quoted above with a view to show how 
his arguments and points in favour of "Bhaglratha” and Descent of Garni a 
are equally, nay, even better, applicable to Arjuna. 

This bas-relief, SO' x 30' according to Prof. Vogel" but nearly JOO' in 
length and 50' in height aceoriLing to other writers’, reveals a method of 
carving discussed above (page 59) and has for reasons unknown one fourth 
of its lower left end unfinished. The regions portrayed are terrestrial, 
nether, aerial, stellar and celestial. The terrestrial regions comprise a 
wooded hill with caves and dens for wild animals mostly lions, with roaming 
deer, chirruping birds, monkeys, rabbits, squirrels, turtles and hunters, 
wooded lowlands inhabited by gazelles, antelopes, rabbits, lizards, turtles, 
birds, peahen, peacocks, ducks and monkeys, a forest river flowing at the 
font of the hill and winding its way through the low lands creating bogs and 
marshes (kaccha) appropriately inhabited by various animals, mice, cat and 
elephants. The river itself is located in a large vertical fissure which 
separates the two halves of the rock leaving the major or important scenes 
on the left half. To enforce the idea that it is a riveT the sculptor has taken 
pains to fill it with water-spirits such as Naga and Nagini figures and to 
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crowd its flanks with couples of Nagas and Naginls. Lest we should forget 
that Natms are of the serpent or reptile class the sculptor has not forgotten 
to show at the bottom of the fissure a Nugn in its reptile form emerging as 
from the nether region (P!, V). The Naga couples (of male and female) on 
either flank or bank of the river suggest the nether region. Swans (two of 
them), peacocks (two) on the right side of the river and geese on the left 
high up, baboons with long tail similarly squatting in the same alignment 
on the opposite side, one of them grinning, and an elephant herd under the 
leadership of a huge tusker moving towards the river on the right bottom 
represent the associative scenes on a river side. Two elephants of proper 
proportions, the largest measuring 17' by 14' and the smaller U' by 10 with 
a number of cubs below them and behind following them help to bring out 
the artist's idea that the herd is passing through a bog (ftaccha) or bank to 
reach the river. That elephants are fond of sporting in water is a well- 
known theme of poets and artists 1 . In front of the big elephant and at the 
water-edge stands a ‘penitent' cat in urdhva-bahu pose like Arjvna, while 
trustful mice play at his Teel (PI. V). 

On the bank of the river, opposite to the elephants is another seene 
that may be expected on a river side. Four men, whose sacred thread 
(t/a/nopaufftz) indicates their status as “twicc-born” (dvijtts) are engaged in 
I heir daily ablutions on the river bank. Two of them are engaged in 
SoTidftyd-t'aitdanti after having bathed in the river, one lowering his hca 
and folding his hands in an/afi and the other doing Siiryopasihana by 
arranging his hands web-like so that he could behold Surya through a slot 
formed out of the two hands. This will be familiar to Brolimanas who have 
to do so in their M&ftiranMfca. They are forbidden to eat without behold¬ 
ing the Sun (Adilya) thus every day. The third and the fourth men in 
this group appear to be important persons judging from their jatamakulas 
which are similar lo the jatamakutas that Nara and Narayans in the 
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Deogurh relief are associated with 1 . One of them carries a water-pitcher 
{ghata) on Ms left shoulder and with his right hand decorated with a 
wristlet (of beads) indicates vistnnya or rapture as in atava or praise or 
prayer. Or is he suggesting to the party by the fingers pointing back that 
it is already late and that they must hurry up ? ILis earlobes are distended 
and empty as in the Nara-Narayana relief from Deogarh suggesting that 
once they wore ku^alas. His right wrist with a bracelet (the left wrist 
being without it) suggests that he is perhaps in the midst of a vrata, and the 
bracelet is a kaiikana\ Is he carrying water in the pot resting on his left 
shoulder, for abhi&eka of the deity installed in a shrine behind ? If so, the 
kankaiia in his right wrist appropriately suggests that he is engaged in the 
Puja of that God (aradhanu). His upper cloth (uttanya) is arranged 
yajiiopavitaAike on his powerful chest. Xlis under-garment is arranged in 
kaccha with the ends secured on the waist like a bow-knot. Over This is 
placed a girdle (mekhdla) to hold the kaccha in position. One cannot help 
noticing that the sculptor has given more decoration to this man than to 
the other three of the group. The fourth man who stands on his left is 
shown as very near the river fringe, possibly with his legs partly in the river 
itself. He has just finished his bath and before stepping up from the water 
is actually engaged in twisting his uttariya or upper cloth which is wet and 
wringing all the dripping water out of it—a familiar experience of all river- 
bathers. In the tight of this interpretation there is no basis or appropriate¬ 
ness for taking the object in his hands for a cornucopia, as early writers have 
taken it to be 1 . A jatdmaknta similar to that of the person with the pot 
can be seen on his head. He wears an under-garment in kaccha fashion 
though the folds and ends are not dearly marked. His chest is bare, as the 
uttariya that lias to go on it yaplopaoifa-wise is the one which he is wring¬ 
ing by both hands. The four men near the water side engaged in their 
respective ablutions represent the normal life in India on a walcr-side. 
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Behind them is an elevated ground where a shrine with the figure ol 
Visnu installed in it and four ascetics in front arrests our attention both by 
the quality of the carving, and by the subject matter chosen- Though a 
shrine of Visnu with ascetics engaged in different forms of tajjas in front 
of it is as much a normal feature on a river bank in South India as persons 
engaged in ablutions or snakes swimming in the river or even elephants 
advancing to the water-side for a plunge, the juxtaposition of the ascetics 
and the shrine with the image of Visnu in it in a vertical line with the scene 
above, viz., Arjuua standing in penance (PI. V), is of great importance in 
our interpretation of the entire rock sculpture with the aid of Bbaravi’s 
descriptive verses of the Indrakila hill. The 12th sargn of Bharavi’s Kiraf- 
arjuniyom contains the explanation. While Arjuua was engaged in his 
penance—standing on one leg with his arms raised over his head, subjecting 
himself to austerities, becoming emaciated thereby while his beard grew ami 
his hair got shaggy and locked—the doubting sages of the forest went to Siva 
for protection from the heat of Arjuna’s tapan and for an explanation why 
a mortal man (prdknto) was doing penance. Siva gave them the explana¬ 
tion that Arjuua was no other than Nara come to the mortal world and that 
Nara and Narayana of BadaTi-vana were now born in the world, at Brahma’s 
request, as Arjuua and Acyula (Krsna) to anniliilate a suras. The verses 
that contain the explanation run thus: — 

Badar! - tapovanani vasaniratam=avagata manyatha l 

Dhalur = udayanidhaive jngatam Naramarosam= Adipurusasya 

gam galam || 

Translation: 

“Know ye ! This person (Arjuna) is none else than the fliusa (called 
Nara) come to the mortal world of the Adipurusa, God Visnu 
(Narayana), whose permanent abode is ifadarifftpovaua and whose func¬ 
tions are creation and destruction.” 
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Ayam = Acyutas = ca vacanena sarasiruhajanmanah prajah I 

Patum=asuranidhanena vibhu bhuvam=abhyupetya 
manujesu list hat ah |J 

‘Tins person [viz., Arjuna who is none else than NaraJ and (this) 
Acyuta, [i.c„ Krsna] these two Supreme Beings (tdbJru) are living now 
in the mortal world among mortals (mamtjas), at the request of 
Brahma, for protecting people from awras*. 

Mailingtlia, the commentator of Bharavi’s poem, while offering his com¬ 
ments on these two verses, gives due emphasis to the conclusions of the two 
verses, viz., that Arjuna should not be understood to he an ordinary man 
{ manusyamatraih ma jmiita) and that Arjuna and Krsna were in reality 
Nani and Narayana {vastutfutu saksdt Nara-Ndrtiyand vetau fCrs/i- 
drjuntm ). 

This psychological moment lias no doubt had its appeal to the sculptor 
who depicts the mortal Arjuna above as in penance and his then-associate 
in the mortal world Krsna below, both in a line (vertical), while Siva 
who announces this secret stands beside Arjuna (PI, V) and with his lower 
left hand of seeming benevolence (t'arado) points at the scene below, 
obviously an inset-event meant for recapitulation or remembrance (or pre¬ 
view or retrospect as it is called in dramas).* The inset-effect or the 
attempt Lo recall that Arjuna who was standing before them penitent 
was no less a person than the illustrious Kara of the Nara-Narayenn exist¬ 
ence, is ably achieved by demarcating the rock below Arjuna*s feet in a zig- 
zag line. Thai it is Krsna (the Acyuta of Bliaravi) as Visnu in the shrine 
below is obvious. Krsna being enshrined in a shrine is appropriate as his 
Visnu-aoatflra was a well-known fact to all mortals of the Dvdpara~yuga 
to which Arjuna belonged. Even the Panduvas including Arjuna and their 
mother Kuntl recognised him as God Visnu and offered him prayers. But 
the aim of the sculptor is to show that while Acvuta’s (Ivrsna’s) greatness 
was known, Arjuna’s greatness was not likewise known to the world and 
nobody even suspected that he was Naro. One may wonder if Arjuna was 
aware of his own Nara-ospect. The image of Krsna in the shrine is as 
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Visnu should l>e (PL. V). It is not Siva as Coomaraswatny assumes. 1 The 
Linage is standing in mmabh mfrgfl. The upper right hand holds a cakra 
as in proyoga, the upper left a conch* The lower right hand indicates pro¬ 
tection (abftoya) and the lower left rests on the thigh (A-atyaudathbita). 
A feirifamafcttta on head, a yajHopavlta of a single thick chord spread over 
the lower right hand and undergarment (pifambara) hanging down to the 
ankles help to rank it with the best Vis mi images of Pallava times (7 th 
century A.D.). J 

The representation of Arjuna and Krsna in a vertical line is not acci¬ 
dental, but intentional. The sculptor who worked here appears to have 
been aware of the Nara-Naravana aspect of the two and of its representa¬ 
tion in contemporaneous or early sculpture. In particular he was perhaps 
aware of the famous Gupta relief of Nara-Narayana from Deogarh where 
the two brothers are represented in a horizontal line (PI. VI). Both are 
seated on pedestals at Deograh as according to the MahiibhaTata they did 
penance seated on plthas* As in Deogarh, Krsna here (who is Nnraya^a) 
is four-handed while Arjuna (Nara of Deogarh) is two handed. At 
Deogarh both Nara and Xiirayana are seated, but Krsna is standing here 
as though in sympathy with his associate Arjuna (Nara) who is standing 
above and doing penance. A line drawn vertically in the sculpture 
through Arjuna and Krsna will cut through their centre (PI. V) and this, 
more than any texts or explanatory verses, suggests the relationship between 
the two. 

The Mahabalipuram relief belongs to the Pallava period and the 
Deogarh relief to the Gupta period. The Gupta and Pallava periods 
comprise a g olden age of Indian art when noble themes and great poems 
were rerpiisitioncd by great artists into their service. The Ivirat- 
arjvmya of Bhilravi here and the “Nara-Narayana penance” of the Gcm- 
Bhagavata at Deogarh are t wo of the many examples known to history. A 
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brief account of the Deogarh relief in the light of the Dei;i-Mdgat>nt« is 
necessary for a better understanding of the Nara-Xarayana = Arjirna- 
Krsna equation of the Mahabalipuram relief; — 

“According to the relevant verses from the Ptsnudh armottara “Nara” 
should have two hands and “Narayana” four. A badart tree (the jujube) 
full of fruits and bloom should he shown between them. On the ground 
under the imrfari tree, they (Nara and Narayana) should be shown on a 
chariot of 8 wheels, each holding a rosary, wearing antelope-hide (fcrsnd- 
jhw), possessing self-restraint (dam a), and with their matted locks of hair 
secured in a top-knot on the head.” 

The story of Nara and Narayana’s penance on the Himalaya is graphi¬ 
cally described in the MaJuibharaia 1 and in the Bhagavata Parana? The 
description of Badari-vana, of the two brothers Nara and Narayana, and of 
the forest scene including deer, linns, etc., as found in the Deogarh relief is 
after the Mahabharata version. Even the two separate pitkas of Nara and 
Narayana are referred to in the flfdhub flora to 1 * and the flanking ascetics are 
also not omitted. 4 

But there are more details in the relief which have to be explained. 
Besides there is a reference in the FiVnud/iarmotfara verse to a Hari and a 
KYsna in addition to a Nara and a Narayana. A satisfactory explanation 
of the Deograh relief is furnished by the Devi-Bhagavafa, skandha TV, 
adhyayas 5-10. In particular ndhydya 6 in it is the most useful. The 
story as given there is summarised here— 

Brahma's mdnamba-putrfi was Dharma, and Nara and Narayana were 
Dharma’s sons. Dharma married Daksa’s daughters and through them had 
s °ns named Hari, Krsnn, Nara and Narayana. Hari and Krsna took Lo 
yogabhya&a while Nara and Narayana repaired to Gandhamadana in 
Praleyadri and performed a severe penance on ({anga-iTra in Badarik- 
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asrama. Their penance continued for 1,000 years and Sakra was perturbed. 
He created several obstacles to their penance such as sending wild animals 
to strike terror, and Kama with Rati and Vasanta to enchant. V asanta 
beautified nature and created trees such as amra, bakula, tilaka, Imn&uka, 
kadamba etc., in full bloom with a view to disturb their penance. Though 
their trance was broken they kept firm in their resolve of penance knowing 
that Sakra was at the bottom of the mischief. The wild animals sent to 
cause terror were foiled and subdued, so over-powering was the spiritual 
personality of Nara and Naraj'ana. hen two attempts of his, one throng 1 
Vasanta and another through wild animals failed, the third and the last 
attempt of Indra was to send his celestial nymphs (apsaraaas) such as 
Tilottama and Rambha to tempt them. These nymphs danced and sang 
before the brothers, who were not however taken in. And Xa ray an a beat 
his thigh with his arm and created from out of his thigh a woman of 
superior beauty. Indra’s nymphs felt small in her presence and were dis¬ 
comfited, so overpowering was her beauty. Because she came out of 
Narayana’s unt (thigh) she was given the name tJrvasi,* Then Nora and 
Xarayana told them (the celestial nymphs) to lead ttrvasi to heaven 
(svargaj and to Maghavan (Indra) as gift from them to Indra anc give er 

a due place of honour. 

In the Deogarh sculpture t^rvasi is shown hovering in the sky (Pi. VT)> 
between Nara and Nariiyana and turning to her creator Naray ana paying 
him reverence at; the time of departing. She turns to Nara van a in parti¬ 
cular because he is her creator, the more important of the brothers, and also 
because he had decreed her future home ns follows: — 


Upavanam= iyam bala gacehat-vadya manoharal 
Datta = vabhyam Maghavatah prinanayo=rusathbhava l 

Being told that her future home will be with Indra for whose pleasure the 

brothers (Naravann and Nara) had given her as a P > s e a ^ !L fira + e 
Naraya^a. The two separate pedestals of the brothers are the separa 
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pitftas referred to in the MoliabJudrata. The presence of other trees besides 
the hadttri (the kadamba ? above Nara) bespeaks Fusanfa-uilflira or nature 
at her best, which was one of Indra’s attempts to disturb the penance of the 
brothers. The two rsis, one behind Narayana and the other behind Naro, 
represent the multitude of rsis who according to the Mahabharata came to 
Badari-uana to worship the prahhu, Narayana. The lion crouching and 
with its legs crossed below Nora's pitha is a representative of the wild 
animal class sent by Indr a to terrify the brothers ; its subdued or turned 
condition underneath the pith a is shown Ln the sculpture. The three 
recumbent deer in front of Narayana in an attitude of utter comfort and 
in the vicinity of a lion may be normal in a fapouana but in the present 
context they are also silent recorders of defeat of the ferocious animals and 
the consequent air of safety and composure that innocent creatures such 
as deer enjoyed in the Badari-i>ana, thanks to Narayana. 

The details that occur in the Nara-Naravapa relief of Deogarh and at 
Mahabalipuram (PI. V) and that are helpful for the identification of Nara 
with Arjuna and Narayana with Acyuta (Visnu) may now be examined. 
Narayana of Deogarh 1ms four arms and is sealed below the badafi tree whose 
branches are bent and arranged to simulate a or dome shape. 

Acyuta or Krsna (who is Visnu) here is with four arms and within a shrine 
provided with a iikhara of the Drdvida type. Both Nara and Narayana 
flTe in one line, though both are seated, and the line is horizontal. Here 
Arjuna (Nara’s amia) and Krsna (Visnu) are also in one line, but the line 
is vertical and the two are standing in that line. The Nara of Deogarh has 
his hair in a top-knot. So is Nara at Mahabalipuram. The emaciated yogi 
sitting on a pitha before the shrine with a forward bend, is no other than 
Nara. The sculptor has taken care to secure his hair in a top-knot as in 
Deogarh, distend his ear lobes and to seat him in the same level as Krsna 
(Visnu) standing within the shrine. He has also shown a crouching lion 
beneath his pitha as in Deogarh. The crouching lion stands in both places 
for the wild animals sent by Indra but subdued by the atmosphere of 
Badari-vana and Narayana’s personality. Even the recumbent deer in an 
attitude of comfort and ease are not forgotten. Wc found them at Dcograh 
in front of Narayana; here they are below the crouching lion under Nara’s 
seat and, in a sense, in front of Krsna but not in his immediate front os in 
Deogarh, for the obvious reason that there are three seated ascetics (with 


heads unfortunately mutilated by accident or vandals) occupying all the 
available space in Krsna's immediate front. Several fantastic interpreta¬ 
tions of these three figures (mutilated) have been given by some earner 
writers. One is that, together with the yogi (whom I have identified as Nara) 
they form a group of four representing the four Manasika-putras of Brahma, 
viz Sanuka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara who are permanent 
inhabitants of Vaikuntha or Visnu's abode. The four persons below, engag¬ 
ed in their ablutions near the water side (one in suryopasthana, another in 
vandana, a third in fetching water and a fourth in wringing his wet 
uttanua) are also supposed by the same writer to be Sanaka, Sanatana, 
Sanandana, Sanatkumara group now engaged in their daily routine of ablu¬ 
tions. The idea is that after this routine they enter Vaikuntha and seating 
themselves in front of Visnu sing the praises {stava) of Visnu. Neither the 
standing group of four on the water-edge nor the seated group above can 
represent the holy four—Sanaka, Sanadana, Sanatana, and Sanatkumara, 
who, as we learn from the Bhagavaia, being denied admission into 
Vaikuntha bv its guardians, Java and Vijaya, cursed the two to be born m 
three successive generations as demons [1. Hirarjyakasipu and Hira^yak^a, 
2. Havana and Kumbhakarna, 3. Si sup ala and Dantavakra]. Tlieir descrip¬ 
tion in the sculpture does not agree with their iconography records in 
texts like the SrtW-BhSgoootnm' tor they are said to be in appearance like 
boys of five or six years of age and to roam naked. Their nudity and 
appearance like children led Jaya and Vijaya to refuse tn admit them into 
the presence of Vi^u, with the result that the two were cursed to become 
demons. In the sculpture we note that they are grown-up men and dressed. 

Another interpretation is that the bowing Yogi (whom we have taken 
to be Nnra = Arjuna) is Droi.m Acarya 1 * 3 and the three seated persons (head¬ 
less) in front of him are his disciples in archcry. But their seated pose in front 
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of a Yisnu shrine and the way that one of the so-called disciples sits in front 
of the so-called Drona showing his back to his Xcarya (a mark of disrespect 
to a Guru ) and with legs held by a yoga-bandha as in meditation goes 
against this identification. 

There is nothing to be said in favour of yet another interpretation, 
which describes the scene in front of the Vi^u-sbrine as “of King Bali 
holding his durbar attended by warriors, Rajas, and several wild animals’', 
that the representation below the zig-zag line under Aijuna's feet is 
“Pdtdlaloka (the nether world) whither he was sent down by the Vainana- 
Tiivikrama avatar a (the dwarf incarnation of Visnu) to rule over the place” 
and that “in the middle of the same rock is shown Vasuki (Lord of serpents) 
in the aspect of a dragon under u canopy; the other figures are his daughter 
Ulupi seated below, and another a penitent”/ 

Mr. Jagadisa Iyer was obviously lured by the modern name of the village 
Mahabalipuram into conjuring up the story of King Bali. If we accept 
this theory, then, who is King Bali in the sculpture, where arc the kings 
and warriors that formed his Durbar?, How can wild animals join a 
Durbar?, The nether-world idea which is obviously suggested by the river 
wiLh its water-spirits Naga, Nagini and snake, may well be taken to standi 
only for a river, its water, its inhabitants and its banks. The 
Naga and Niginl and the reptile may just be what they ar^ instead of 
being elevated to tlie exalted Vasuki or Ulupi. The reptile is just an 
ordinary cobra shown in its characteristic pose, and there is no sanction 
for the writer to take it to be a ‘penitent* too. The inset-effect intended by 
the zig-zag line below Arjuna’s feet lias obviously led the writer to the 
misnomer of Palala, King Bali in durbar and Vasuki and Ulupi. Nagas as 
water-spirits are shown in rivers and tanks as here and sometimes as rising 
up out of a bed of conventional lotuses and lotus leaves, the latter standing 
for water* region. 

It is fairly reasonable to take the four men near the water edge as 
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persons normally engaged in their ablutions which is a familiar «*ne °n 
Ly river hank in India, in the contiguity of a £"“■ 
emaciated gogi with forward bend seated on a pitha » Sara m ins ^nation 
of Arjuna. The emacinted appearance is to compare him wit i P 
Arjuna above and to convince the spectator that the two are one . 
same person, via., Kara, the seated figure below representing to onguul 
Narn-stage in Badari-vana environment, and the standing penitent g 
aim™ re-presenting his subsequent stage as Arjuna in the Indraklia envi- 
ronment With unequalled skill and ingenuity the sculptor lias associated 
both the scenes with one common element, viz., a river, the perennial Ganga 
which flowed through the ages. At the foot of the In z „ 

Arjuna did penance, flowed Uiver Gauge.’ Similarly Ihe Baienki sraum 
where Nara and Narayana performed penance long ago was locate 1 on 
G WO or bank of Hiver Gauge. A zig-zag cut in the r-h below stand¬ 
ing Arjuna carries the partition between the two scenes in such a way that 
alf thai wc find on ibis side (right) of it belongs to the left scene as welUnd 
helps to understand the latter in its correct perspective. The tta* 
mutilated figures in front of Nara are either the normal worshippers in a 
tapnvana, one engaged in yogbbhyasa with Iris leg secured by a_gOg»g^ 
and the other two in religious discourses and the like or representati 
the multitude of ascetics that according to the Mahabharata came to \. isi 
in Badarl-tcia.' The Deogarh relief shows «ytwo visitmg 
ascetics, one behind Narayaija and the other behind Nara (PI. VI). 

On the river-bank opposite to the shrine we find the figure of the 
ascetic-cat standing on its fund legs, with Us forepaws raised above Us head 
in seeming imitation of the penitent Arjuna, while trustful m>ceplayatiL S 
feet* some of them worship it even. The cat reminds us of the stones of 
hypocritical eats named Dadlukama and Tiksnadaimtra that feigned peni¬ 
tence on the banks of River Ganga to delude innocent mice into their reach. 
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Dadhikarna’s feigned penance which was to allure unsuspecting hare and 
sparrow into liis reach, was performed on a little island in Gahga according 
to one versioTi t and on tile hank of a river (name not specified) according 
to another. The cat is described in the fable as "standing with one eye 
closed, with the arms raised, with half his feet touching the earth, turned 
towards the Sun” the very pose In which we find it depicted in the sculp¬ 
ture. The story of the penitent cat is also unrated in the Ulfikadautyu 
porva of the Mahdbhdtota 1 , A very interesting explanation drawn from 
local tradition is that the cat is performing penance after eating part of 
Kristi a s butter-bail (a huge rock placed over the Arjuna’s penance 
relief) in order that the sea in front of it (the relief is overlooking the Bay 
of Bengal) may dry up and it may be possible for the cat to have an endless 
supply of food in the shape of fish exposed, in addition to the mice (already 
in his power). 1 The ingenuity of the sculptor in showing the penitent cat 
is not only to entertain the spectator by providing humour (fiospa) as in a 
drama (driya) but also to bring out beyond any doubt the idea of River 
Gahga. And the importance of River Gahga lies in the fact that she 
served as the back-ground in both the stories, (in the litulari-vana of the 
earlier one as well as in the Indrakilu of the latter) and now gives the 
sculptor the means to connect the two together in the manner described 
above. Thus Ananda Coomaraswamy, Goloubew, Rodin and Jouveau 
Dubreuil were right when they took the river to be Gahga because of the 
Naga, Naginl figures in it and the penitent cat on its bank, but however 
denied its association with Aijuna, on the ground that Bhagiratha, also a 
penitent, was responsible for Gahga’s descent to the mortal world for the 
beatitude of ids ancestors and that therefore the scene related to Ganga's 
descent as a result of Bhagirath&’a penance.* * 

Against the “Bhagiralha-thcory” and in support of our identification 
as Aigunas penance” the following points have to be stressed: — 


1 Mehtibftarata, Ut&kadautva paw, Udyotf*. adhyeya Ida. w , is—tl, 
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L The bowing and emaciated seated figwe in front of the Visnu 
shrine is Nara, who later on becomes Arjuna. The god within the shrine 
is Acyuta or Krsna (Visnu) whose aiiisa was Nara and with whom in his 
aspect as Arjuna he was associated. Bhagiratha’s portrayal in front of 
Krsn or Visnu is not appropriate. Ananda Coomaroswamy's identifica¬ 
tion of the god within the slirine as Siva 1 is his wish, to suit his Bhagiratha 
theory. The god is Visnu, with whom Bhagiratha was not concerned in lisa 
attempt to get Ganga flow down. 

2. River Gahga receives her prominent place in this sculpture as the 
connecting link between the Badafivana episode and the Indrakila episode. 

8. The emaciated appearance of Nara in front of the shrine, and of 
Arjuna above is to convince the spectator that the two are one and the same 
person (Nara = Arjuna), 

4. Details such as, lion crouching under Nara’s pifha and recumbent 
deer in an attitude of ease and safety, though in the vicinity of wild 
animals, are common to the Deogarh relief of Nara-Narayana and the 
relief of Muhabalipuram. 

Additional strength is given to the “Arjuna’s penance” theory by a 
careful examination of the details of carving to the left of, or in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the penitent Arjuna. From the extreme left end to the right, 
where stands Arjuna, is laid out the wooded part of the Indrakila hill with 
lions, deer, monkey, rabbit, lizard (Tamil udutnbu), bird and turtle. The 
lions, of which five can be made out, are in various stages of activity characte¬ 
ristic of their life. While three are lying in their caves, one stands erect as 
though curious to know what was happening around it, and the fifth at the 
extreme left end springs up on obviously hearing some noise or movement. 
The sculptor associates the rearing lion with a party of hunters (kirates), 
four of whom are shown in a line marching towards where Arjuna and ^iva 
are depicted, while the fifth is shown farther up, above Siva, with his body 
below the waist concealed by rocks. All the Kiratas have moustaches, and 
wear loin cloths, In front of the rearing lion at the extreme left is a Kirata 
with an intervening tree between the two. His left hand holds a bow. His 
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hair is secured in a top-knot. His loin-cloth covers his thigh and seems lo be 
of leather. A reed (patra kundala) is inserted in his left ear, while 
his right ear is empty. His moustache b prominent. He is seemingly 
unaware of the springing lion behind him. Another hunter walks ahead of 
him carrying a load (provisions?) on a kavadi (hank) arranged on his left 
shoulder. His moustache, hair in top-knot, a loin cloth (fcaupTim) and empty 
right ear arc to be noted. He is shown as getting up a high rock. A tree is 
shown between him and the first Kirata. In front of the second Kirata, a 
monkey squatting on a rock, a rabbit with alert ears about to bolt away 
into safety, a large lizard or more probably an udumbu and bird sitting on 
a tree aie shown. Below them a lion crouching in its hiding place and an 
inactive antelope (Song horns) standing at case just in front of the lion, 
while a Kirata (the third in our list) with stern face, whiskers, beard and a 
loin-cloth of leather, is walking very near them holding his bow firmly in 
his right hand and adjusting with his left hand a bag of provisions on his 
left shoulder, constitute a puzzling study, for, animals like deer, naturally 
timid, are walking with ease in front of lions, monkeys watch undisturbed, 
lions do not leap on their prey though near and hunters though with bows, 
do not hit the lion, the deer, or the rabbit though they are close. An expla¬ 
nation for this is found in Blmravi's Kiratdryuniyam.' When Siva's gtmos 
transformed themselves into hunters and accompanied Siva to Indrnkilu, 
making noise in the forest, the animals which were thus roused, Forgot their 
natural enmity, and moved side by side. Bharavi’s explanation of this miracle 
is that in the face of a big catastrophe or against a big common enemy, 
animals combine, though normally antagonistic or hostile to each other.* 

Another hunter with prominent moustache, loin cloth and a Kava4i of 
provisions on his left shoulder marches ahead of the third one described 
above. In Front of him are a deer and a lioness (back to back) which for¬ 
getting their own hostility arc looking out with obvious composure, A 
party of three dwarfish Gaifat are depicted on an elevated rock in front of 
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the fourth hunter. In the foreground and in front of the lioness, a slow moving 
turtle and ahead or the latter a darting antelope constitute a good study of 
stow and quick motion. Below the forest scene described above is the un¬ 
finished part of the rock which is nearly one fourth in proportion to the 
whole bas-relief. That forest scenes were mostly meant to be shown on this 
unfinished part is evident by some of the cubes, vertically below the row of 
lioness, turtle and darting antelope described above, showing a recumbent 
antelope in one, an advancing deer in another, and three lionesses at rest, 
each in a cave. Two of the lionesses at the bottom of the unfinished rook 
are in a line with the crouching lion under Nara’s ptthfl. Some of the dwar¬ 
fish gunas that followed Siva disguised as Kiratas have been described 
above. Eight of his ganas in their pristine form are shown to the left of the 
penitent Arjuna, two at the extreme left end, three on a rocky elevation 
behind Siva, and three by the side of Siva, two on the left of Siva and one 
on the right between Arjuna and Siva. One of the gowns on Siva's left holds 
a conch-shell trumpet (dundiihhi) while the other holds something indis^ 
tinet which Mr. Longhurst thinks is a cdmnra. * 1 The Gana on Siva’s proper 
left (PL V) has received special attention at the hands of the sculptor who has 
depicted him with a conventional lion’s head (IGritmufefca) across his fat 
lit He belly. Such ganas are described in the Bamayana* and arc popular 
in Anrient Indian Sculpture as Kumbfubtfias at Amaravati, Ghantasala, 
Snrnath, Ajanta, andKaveripakkam/ This Kvibbhanda gana carries in his 
right hand a trident (not flvwhisk as Longhurst noted) similar to what Siva, 
whom he follows, holds in his lower right hand. Paira-leundalas can be 
noticed in his ears. 

Siva appears big and his stature is dignified; his iconogTaplucal 
details led Longhurst to identify the form as Bhiksatana,* The resemblance 
is but superficial, the gflwos and the darting antelope below in a fine (vertical) 
to diva’s lower left hand (indicating imrada and pointing to the scene below) 
lending support to the identification. But Bhiksatana should be nude, wesr 
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pathtkas, carry a dhakka (kettle-drum) and is seldom shown with the pinaka 
or trident. In the sculpture Siva is represented as Bhar&vi describes him. * 1 
He has the pinaka in his lower right hand ; his left lower is spread as in varada 
and points down presumably meant to draw our attention to the scene carved 
below. The upper right hand held something (now missing) and the upper 
left holds an axe. As Siva holds the axe and antelope in his upper hands, 
the empty upper right hand which is in kataka, the pose for holding 
probably held the antelope. Is the antelope darting below Siva the antelope 
that slipped out of Iris upper right hand? A jataniakufo, long yojilopavita 
of a single thick chord, loin-cloth up to the knee, patra-fcundala in the left 
ear and a knndala (ring like) in the right ear are depicted appropriately. 
That he carries the moon (Candra) on his head is not conventionalised by 
depicting a crescent moon (Cundra-fcafo) on his head as is always the ease, 
but by actually showing Candra as a divine hovering figure over his head. 
A halo behind Cnndra distinguishes him. A detached representation of 
Candra to bring out the idea that Siva is Candra-Aekhara, a darting antelope 
below to suggest that he is the handsome Bhiksatana, the form in which he 
roamed till he reached Brahmakapala in Himalaya, and a trident in his right 
hand to suggest that he is Pindkapdni are adequately stressed by the sculp¬ 
tor who was presumbaly influenced by Eharavi’s verses particularly those 
that are attributed to Indra when he, advised his son to worship Siva’ and 
verses attributed later on to Arjuna when after the combat lie beheld Siva 
with divine eyes.’ Indra wanted his son to please the Pinaki. Arjuna des- 
scribes Siva in verses in which stress is laid on his Bhiksatana sport (18th 
sarga, v. 31), the moon-crest of Siva (v. 32) and his trident (v. 15). As pinaka 
means both trident and bow, the trident that Siva holds in the sculpture 
suggests on the one hand that Siva is Pinakapani generally and that in the 
present cast he is out to bless his devotee Arjuna by conferring on him the 
pinaka in the shape of Pdsupatastra. This double enfeiidre brings out the 
ingenuity ard superior skill of the sculptor. Of special interest to us is that 
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Siva is represented here exactly as Bharavi says Arjuna beheld him. The 
relevant verses from 18th sargu ure : 

Atha hi mas nc i b hasm abhusi tain sirasi virajitam = Lndulekkayal 
Svavapur = atimanohararh Haram dadhatani = udiksya nanama Baij- 
davah H 15]J 

.Na ragi cetah paramavilasila* *..ji 81 J| 

...... kal a himamsos-ca samaiii cakasati|[32j[ 

Krtadhrti parivanditenoccakaih Ganapatibhix^abhimiaromodgamaih 
Tiipasi krtaphale phalajyayasl stutir-iti jagade hareh sununa||2lL| 

A Ui a sasadiiarama id eh ah by anujham - avapy a 
T r idasapali puroga h puriiakamaya tasmai[| 4611 

These verses draw our attention irresistably to the fact that the moon 
is on Siva’s head and to the bewitchingly handsome appearance that Siva bore 
which even rfipatJtfe (wives of sages) could not resist. The applauding 
Ga$a$ which! abandoning their fciflita-disguise stood around Siva, received 
due emphasis at the hands of both Bharavi, the poet, and the Pallava 
sculptor of M aha ball pu ram who translated Bharavi’s verses into stone. 
One cannot imagine a more handsome at the same time bewitching form of 
Siva than that of Bhiksatana which induced even the wives of the forest 
sages to pine away for him. Such indeed is Siva in the sculpture, surround¬ 
ed appropriately by the applauding gonus. 

The gflJifl of the Kurhbhanda type with a lion-face on his belly and a 
trident in his Tight hand may represent Pasapatostra or'*Jicmdra m-u straw, 1 
which Bharavi describes as ‘Tanum bhimarii bibhrat triguna-pari- 
varapr&harajjah” (verse 45) and the Mahabharata describes as waiting upon 
Partha ( Vana, Kirataparva, vv. 20,21). Mallinatha comments on “Lriguna- 
parivara” as standing for Llie trident {trisHUa.) 

The introduction of Candra above Siva serves a double purpose. It 
shows Siva as “Sasadharamauli” as Arjuna beheld him' and also brings out 
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the idea that lhe grand event o£ "Arjima’s penance, victory and Siva's 
announcement” was witnessed by the stellars along with the terrestrials and 
celestials. The stellars (jyotir-mandala) are represented by Candra in the 
manner described above and by Surya with a halo behind his head symmetri¬ 
cally posed on the right side of the river in the same alignment. Both 
Candra and Surya have one of their hands raised symmetrically as in adora¬ 
tion fslaoa). The celestial group and demi-gods are adequately represented 
by pairs of Vidyddhara s, Kin nor as and Gandkarvas hovering in the sky. Four 
pairs of Vidyddharas (male and female) with hands suggesting singing are 
in a line on Arjuna’s proper right. Further more two Kinnara couples (half 
bird and half human) are shown, the female in both beating time with 
cymbals {tala), and the mate in one playing on bamboo ilute (nenu) and the 
male in the other with the bamboo flute at rest and singing vocally as liis 
raised left hand purports to indicate. Kalidasa calls Ki unarm “timara- 
mit bunas whose flutes filled with wind make pleasant music 1 * * * - Above the 
last Kinnara couple and behind Candra, the upper part of a Kirafa is shown. 
His hidden appearance and perhaps .stealthy approach alone—for his kiruta 
companions arc far away from him—would recall Bhinvi's description of 
fsiva as a Kirdta approaching Arjuna in the first instance on the track of his 
game, after leaving his Kirafa army below in the bog of the Gang a and 
taking care to conceal his body behind bushes and stones 9 . Does he then 
represent the Kirdta form of Siva? His contiguity with Siva and Candra 
may add evidence to the probability. He may be the Kirdta form of Siva 
or any Kirata, as Bliarnvi says a handful of Kirdtas followed Siva/ 

It will be clear that the Siva blessing Arjuna is Siva as Pinaki, as 
t undrasekhara and even as Hhiksatana { f), and not Siva as Gangadhaia. 
Gahgadham must he Siva’s form if we accept the theory of “Bhagtratha’s 
penance . As Gangadhara he should stand with his right leg planted verti¬ 
cally on the earth and the left slightly bent. His upper right arm should be 
raised and support a braid of his locks on which the River Gahgft is supposed 
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to descend. This form was known to the Pallava architects of Mahei 
varman I and Narasimhavannan il who got it carved at TiraebimpaHi ai d 
MahabultpuxainWhen the Pallavas had a dear form of Gangadhara known 
to them, their failure to adopt it in the relief under description was because 
they were out to show the God that Arjuna sought, the Ktraturjwaa-ni&rU. 
In the praises that Arjuna pours out on beholding Siva, there is no eprt 
referring to Gahgadliara, either in Biiaravi’s version or even m the 
AfoMbfrarata version . 1 

The right half of the bas-relief is only a continuation of the list of be¬ 
holders, and applauders of the grand event. I hey are of the 
regions, terrestrial, aquatic, aerial, stellar and celestial. The elephant-herd, 
monkeys and eat and mice of the terrestrial, Sagas and Kajima and reptdes 
of the aquatic, and the geese, peacocks and peahen of the skies have already 
been described, in a broad siieet of rock, facing or marching towards the 
river and Arjuna, are arrayed Surya, dwarfish Gurws, Kroaaru-couples and 
Vidyudharn couples with a number of antelopes and lions. A lion with its 
tail in a loop is shown on the extreme right. Hie Germs, Juimeras and 
Viduadharas go in couples. While the Curies move quaintly on the earth 
because of their fat belly, the Vidyadhara and Kinnoropairs hover elegantly 
in the skv. The Vidyadharas are singing. The male in each Kmmira p.u 
plays on the flute (ven u), while the female in every pair beats Lime with 
cymbals (Mia). Two pairs at the extreme right end are of men hoverm 
in the sky and hence represent Siddhas (a class of demi-gods). The Sit < . - 
fly and 'appear anywhere at any moment. They inhabit Bhuuar-lofco. 
Thus the whole bas-relief affords the attendant paraphernalia of the grand 
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event, “Arjuna's penance”, versified by the poet Bharavi who was cele¬ 
brated for grand ideas , 1 * 3 His w T ork was translated into permanent stone by a 
galaxy of sculptors and artists whose presiding star was Mahentlravarman I, 
the Hoyal artist. 

While discussing the date of Bharavi and his possible association with 
the Pallava King Maliendravarman I it was remarked" that there was at 
Mahabatipuram an inferior and smaller representation of the relief just 
described. Either it was designed earlier than the big relief described above 
but dropped either because of technical flaw', or that it was a later copy of 
the great relief and relegated to less skilled hands. The absence of cube- 
scarp is worth noting. In view of its importance to our study of the 
subject in its relation to the great relief it is described here." 

The carving is on the face of a rock, a furlong to the south of the bigger 
relief. Curiously enough this rook also has a cleft, splitting it into two, but 
the cleft is very wide. On the eastern surface of the split rocks is carved 
in rough relief a duplicate representation of the story of Arjuna’s penance 
which Jouveau Dubrcuil described as “La descente de la Ganga a Maha- 
balipuram,”* But, for the very reasons adduced in the case of the bigger 
relief, the inferior relief should also be considered as representing the story 
of Arjurift’s penance. U nfini shed figures of Siva and of Arjuna standing on 
one leg with raised arms (urdJtoabdhu) stand out in bold relief on the upper 
part of the southern end of the rock. Other details such as temple, ascetics 
in front, animals, worshippers etc., had not yet been outlined. The rock at 
this point is badly cracked as though struck by lightning. Mr, Longhurst 
presumes that this was probably the reason why the work was unfi nished. 
Towards the wide deft a number of worshippers, semi-divine beings, birds 
and animals including elephants and antelopes are turned. The figures of 
Arjuna and Siva are removed far away from the cleft. In eontrust to this 
we find in the bigger relief that the two stand by the side of the fissure and 
that their relative position is altered. If the present relief was meant to 
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be finished, the wide cleft and the crack would have had to be filled up with 
masonry and plastered over to conceal defects. On this moot point Mr. 
Longhurst offers his expert and interesting remarks which are quoted here : 

«* *■ * • Whether this was ever actually done will never be known, 

but it is a curious fact that several of the bas-reliefs on each side of the 
cleft show signs of having been plastered over and the details of the 
fi<nires picked out in that material, in the same manner as may be noticed 
on the north side of the Shore Temple. It may have been merely a 
kind of experimental model for the great finished work at the other 

end of the MU.” 

The Siva temple built on the sea shore, popularly called the SAore 
temple was built during the reign of the Pallava King Narasiriihavarman II 
(090-715) who bore the title Rajasiraha 1 and who is best remembered as a 
rrpeat Saiva devotee and the builder of the Kailasanatha temple at Kanci. 
The ruined sculptures in this temple, aTe of sufficient monographic interest, 
and of less artistic interest as they are badly weather-worn. One frieze 
which Longhurst discovered on the north side of the enclosure wall shows 
in crude relief part of the story of Aijtma’s penance 1 portrayed arfter the big 
relief. The frieze is in two horizontal rows. Longhurst describes it as 
showing in the upper panel “the same group of six ascetics, one of them 
standing on one leg in the act of doing penance, and below, the penitent 
cat, monkey, and two deer/' 1 He adds “It is obvious where the sculptor 
got his idea from, and it is also dear that the scene is in no way connected 
with the stoTv of At j una’s penance.” From this evidence he concludes and 
agrees with V. Golouhew that the popular name of Arjuna’s penance given 
to the famous rock sculpture at Mahabalipnram is a misnomer. 

On the other hand the very reasons Longhurst and Goloubew adduce 
for this theory help to show that the theme meant here was Arjumi's penance. 
The occurrence of the penitent cat with trustful mice playing at its feet, 


*A* H. Lonjtburtl, fpUovp Architecture, Part II, pp- W-45. 

* .lotivraU’Dulirciiil. Andent Hintorti vf D^rcan, p. 70. 

» A. II. Longhurst, Palinva Architecture. Fmrt III. p. 6, pi. m(»}. 

* Ibid ,, pirt m, p. «. 

* Ibid., p. 0 l.n.; Journal Anatiqu*. Wt*. pp. 310-9, 
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the two recumbent deer as below the seated figure of Xara (Arjuna), the 
monkey and the penitent Arjuna standing an one leg are as can be expected 
on the banks of River Gahga 1 , The river Ganga and its attendant scenes 
apply to Arjima’s penance also. Indeed in front of the recumbent deer in 
the panel under description, the flow of water is indicated by vertical Lines 
as in a water-fall. The six men in this panel whom Longhurst describes as 
“ascetics” are not all ascetics. One of them who sits at the extreme left 
end is a sage with a long (lowing beard and is addressing a party of three 
men listening to him eagerly. He is sage Vyasa (Krsnadvaipavana) who 
visited the Pandava brothers in Dvaitavana and imparted to pharmaputra 
in particular the knowledge named in the Mahabharata as Pratiimrti, which 
the latter in turn imparted to Arjuna. Arjuna being commissioned by 
Vyasa to go to Indrakila hill and worship Indra by penance, Arjuna meeting 
Indra and Indrn's advice to him to please Siva by severe austerities and 
Arjuna starting these austerities by standing on one leg with hands raised 
above, etc., are details that followed Vyasa’s visit and advice. To the left 
(proper) of Vyasa are the Pandava brothers, three of them sitting listening, 
the fourth standing and the fifth at the extreme left (proper) end kneeling 
and looking behind as though he has also heard Vyasa’s advice. The sculp¬ 
tor has shown ingenuity in depicting the five Pandava brothers to the left 
of Vyasa, three listening, one standing in penance and the fifth kneeling 
yet listening. The upper part of the standing Pandava is broken, yet his 
penitent pose with one leg raised and bent singles him out as Arjuna, the 
Vijayi, who was commissioned to bring victory to the Pandava cause. All 
the Pandava brothers (the heads of four of them alone remain, the upper 
part of the fourth brother being broken) wear kiiifamdkutas to suggest 
their rank as ksatriya princes. The ingenuity of the sculptor can be best 
appreciated in the study of the kneeling Pandava at the extreme left end. 
His head with the kmtamal-uta prominent on it, is turned back as though 
listening to Vyasa while his body is bent forward and his legs bent as in 
kneeling suggesting the worship and propitiation of Tndra first and Siva 
next and the successful end of his penance. Thus, in the span of a small 
fiiczc the sculptor has attempted the epitomised story of Arjuna’s penance 


Ff)f rlrtaili and mmi wet tiiieiuiinn on the tiirirer tr-fief. ulmvr, pflip* 7fl. 
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(tainJl'sepa) as taking place on (?<i h£H e hat; ably depicted the pro¬ 
logue of the drama by introducing Vvasa on the right end who commences 
the story, centred the actual drama by introducing the penitent Arjuna, 
and represented the epilogue by making Arjuna kneel to receive the award 
from his benevolent god, and has skilfully linked them all, by graying the 
Pandava brothers in one continuous line, as though the dramatis personae 
axe filed in a row as in a drama’s Such a juxtaposition is meant to 

gratify the spectator as in a driya (drama), at the same time present the 
story from right (proper) to left in good continuity. The carving belongs 
to the 8th century A.D. on grounds of style and being an epitomised version 
speaks for the continued popularity of this theme. 

Our task of finding out places in South India likely to have associations 
with the story of Arjuna r s penance and Siva as Kirata is helped largely by 
the Dev&ram songs and the hymns of the Saiva saints and apostles of South 
India called Nayanmars who have sung on 274 Saiva holy places (padalperra 
sthalahgal), 1 Those that interest us are now examined. 

C'hidambaram 

Chidambaram as the shrine of "Dancing Siva" Nataraja, is one of the 
monuments where the Was of Siva find due representation, in stone or 
metal or in painting, A relief-sculpture, from Chidambaram has been 
figured by H, Krishna Sastri in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses. 
fig. 92. It shows under a prabha (tfmaSif) without Uma 

but with the figure of Arjuna in miniature at the right hand bottom with 
his hands folder! in worship fafljalt). Siva’s description agrees with the 
Karan&gamfi where he is described as having three eyes and four arms with 
axe. antelope, bow and arrow respectively. A jatamakuta on head and 
yajhopavita on the chest, can be noticed. Though a specimen of late Co]a 
art the relief reveals rigid fidelity to the Agamic description of the God 
and is of poor plastic quality. 5 


1 The lm* * of the Naysnmfir* nr? recorded in the Tamil wr.rk Pfni/njjniniTiflm of Sekkijir win* 
lire*! in the 12th century A,D, w a eurtrmpor«y at Kulottungi IT- In the 10th or 11th century, the 
eaoonirnl works of South Indian SoMsm were mrAnged more or less in their modem form hy N«mbi 
And Sr Nnmtri, who wjl* slue its first hojriosraffbrr end whose work formed the bull of the far more 
elaborate Prnp Ptiriinum o( Sekkilir. 

* South fndtnii Imuget of Goth aNd ffnrtdtuuFt, pjt, Nil-8, G*. 92; /ciimcf of tfte ,tn no initial ET"«- 
Vol, III, No, 1. p. BO- 
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Tiruvetkalam 

Tiruvetkajam, 2 miles east of Chidambaram (S. Riy.) in South Arcot 
District^ is described as the arena where Arjuna hod his feud with Siva as 
Kirata (veda) and received his how (pasitpatastra) from Siva. There are 
metal figures of Siva as Kirata, of Uma and of Arjuna in the local temple 
of Pasupatesvara, representing this event. 

The image of Siva (pt. vii) which is of bronze, 23.2" high, cast 
solid, is a master-piece in metal-casting of the cire perdue or "lost-wax” 
process. It has been assigned on grounds of style to the 7th century 1 or 
early half of Lhe 8th century A.D, As it combines the excellence of both 
Pallava and Early Coja art it may be appropriate to place it in the transition 
period between the two dynasties, the Pallava and the Cola. Though 
supposed to be the hunter (Kirata) that gave battle to the penitent Arjuna. 
the sculptor has shown Siva as an elegant young figure of great beauty. 
Standing within an aureole of flames (pratdiauali) in abhahga pose with the 
weight of his body resting on his left leg and with two bends of the body, 
one at the waist and the otheT at the neck, and with a bewitching tilt of the 
head, the god is out to demonstrate his Kira fa-function by posing his hands, 
the right in kataka as though it is holding an arrow and the left raised as if 
it is holding the top of a bow. The bow and arrow are not actually there. 
The image being an ufsnuauigraho meant to be taken out in procession on 
festive days or nights, a bow and arrow will be attached to lhe hands on such 
occasions. A jatdmakuta on head, with the design of what seem to he the 
prongs of a trident prominently marked in front perhaps to bring out that 
he is Pitt&ki, a small third eye on his forehead to stress that he is Trinetra, 
a single necklet, yajnopavita of three strands with its knot (brahowi-sffltra) 
evident above the left nipple, pddamra on legs and vaiaya on wrists, the 
right oar with a patra-kuudala and the left car empty, and a loin-cloth kept 
in position by a girdle, with a Idrtim u kha-clasp and a central tassel are the 
noteworthy embellishments over a body of ravishing beauty. Locks of hair 
fall down the neck at the back, two fall on to the front, one on each shoulder. 
Siva stands on a round parimasantt attached to a rectangular bhadramnai, 
the latter provided with holes and sockets for securing the image to poles 


1 Journal of Uir University* Vu|. HI. Kn. I + pp. S8-I7. 
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during processions. On the recessed face of the bhadrwna in front can be 
seen the figure of Arjuna kneeling and in miniature with Ins hands folded 
in ailjali (worship) as in the sculpture from Chidambaram described a >o\e. 

According to the temple priest the image was excavated from a mound 
a few yards to the south of the present shrine, and that it had then the mia 0 
of Arjtma, now standing separate in the shrine on a modern pub"""** 
socketed on the left and a broken image of Indr a on the right and that 
image of India was used up for the sake of its old metal for making other 
utsava-vigrahas. If we accept his statement the presence of India m the 
group has to be explained in the same manner as we saw above (page 58) m 
the case of the sculpture from Cenna Kesavasvami temple, Pushpag , 
where a sage is shown in miniature (as though of the background) e 
Arjuna and Siva. On the analogy of the Tiruvetkalnm group the sage in the 
Pushpagiri relief is India, who as we saw came to Arjuna as an old sage and 
tes ting him advised him to worship Pinaki. After obtaining, the 
nsf ra from Siva, Arjuna goes to Indra in the chariot that Mat all brought 
to him at Indra's bidding, Aijuna’s meeting with tJrvasi m Indraloka and 
the curse of impotence he received at her hands are important events in the 
career of Arjuna which being in the mind of the artist are perhaps suggested 
(dTtUOn?) by the introduction of the additional figure of Indra in Pushpagiri 
as well as 'at Timvetkalam. Whether the broken image represented Indra 
or not, it is obvious that there was originally an image fixed into the light 
socket of the pedestal on which Siva as Ktiatu stands. In t ic centre 
each socket is a hole which presumably accommodated a protruding rod 
from below. Though the image of Arjuna has a modern padmasana, it revva * 
a little part of its old pedestal grafted into it. If we do not take into account 
its modern padmasana, the image of Arjuna which is 17.7 high, could very 
well have stood within the aureole under Uie raised left arm of Siva, bueft 
an arrangement in front of or under an aureole of three images m the 
round, in the present case of Siva, Indra on Siva’s right and Arjuna on 
Siva’s left, is very rare. The Pushpagiri Telief is an example in stone relief 
in which Parvati is an additional member. 1 


1 Krishna Saatri, Soufh Indian tmogt* of ttodt and Goddc**ts> &g. M, p. 14 S— Or is tip* * rt 

miniature, Arjun* in tii pievisui stuff of a penitent with oitwons ia{3* and beard? In any raw 
he is not Siva'e at tend urn aa Krubni S«tri (Uppotea. 
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A bronze image of Parvati is shown separately at Tiruvelkalum, anti 
judging by its wo rkman s hi p and details of decoration, is a very late 
addition, probably of tlie very late Cola period, in the 13th century A.D. 
The image 21" high, is made of a whitish-looking alloy, and presents features 
such as karatuiamakuta wit!) a sirascakro behind, conventional ringlets 
falling down the neck, a round face with sharp features and eyes drilled, 
maham-ti utHluIas in the ears, the mariLal tie "tali” closely fitting the neck, 
necklaces, ynjiiopuvitn, armlets, wristlets, nupurtis, padasatQs and an under¬ 
garment falling in symmetrical folds round the legs almost down to Lhe 
anklets and kept in position by a mekhala of four separate bands. One end 
of the under-garment is taken backward through the fork of the leg, while 
the other end hangs elegantly close to the left leg. Parvatfs right hand is in 
the kataka pose for holding a flower (lotus) while her left drops gently in 
the posture of lola hasta, like the tail of a cow (govafa). The image of 
Parvati has to be placed on grounds of style and decorative features to the 
\erj end oi the later Cola period 1 or the very beginning of the early Vijaya- 
nagara. And this is interesting in its relation to the image of Kirata which as 
wc saw belongs to the early Dili century AJX (say 800-830 A.D.) or the period 
of transition between the two dynasties, the Pallava and Cola. The consort 
Parvati falls m the transition between the Cola and Vijavatmgara (say 

The metal image of Arjuna which is also worshipped at Tiruvetkalam, 
and according to the temple priest said to have originally stood 
under the same aureole Lo the right of the Kimt&rjunanmrti, has to 
be placed in the Co]a age somewhere about 1100 A.D. by virtue of the 
stylised decorative features in contrast to the realistic modelling features 
of the image of Siva, l he image is Yl.l' high, cast solid, has a kiritaniakutu 
wilh a Hrmcakra behind, ringlets of hair (less realistic than those of Siva) 
falling down Lhe nape of the neck, 7nakara-kundala$ in ears, broad necklace, 
three-stranded yajnopavita, udara-bandha and cross-band called channatdm, 
two quivers with arrows in them attached at the back one to each shoulder, 
armlets, wristlets, anklets and a loin cloth kept in position by means of three 
bands arranged one below the other without a suggestion of the kirtimukha 


■Jourut ef tJu 4 finemalo,* Vnivcnitv, \uL Iff. p «. 




claitp that we saw in the case of Siva. The treatment of the loin cloth is 
more formal and less realistic than in the case of Siva ; its folds are in wavy 
lines in front but are only rough lines behind. One end of the doth goes 
backwards and comes out'between two of the waist-bands. Arjuna stands 
in abhaiiga wiLh the weight of his body resting on the left kg, while his arms 
are folded in anjali (pi. ix-b). 

The two images of Arjuna and Parvatl are obviously later additions 
as warranted by their stylized features. The temple priests version that at 
least the image of Arjuna went on the pedestal of Siva can only mean that 
sometime in the Co]a period it was made and fitted into the whole by means 
of a socket. Thus when the handsome image of Sva was made at the 
beginning of the 9th century A.D. there was no separate image of Arjuna 
and there was no need for it either, for Arjuna was sufficiently represented 
on the pedestal on its recessed part in front, half-kneeling and with hands 
folded in anjali as the texts require. 1 

The Tiruvelknlaru temple is celebrated in the Devaram songs of 
Sambandha and Appar, two of the chief Saiva saints (Nayanmars). Appar 
of the 7th century A.D. sang of Tiruvetkalam as a place where “vedanar 
(hunter) lives”/ Vedaruir refers to Siva as Kirdta, Thus the local tradition 
associating the place with the abode of Vedanar (Siva as Kirata) was 
popular even during the time of Appar* (7th century AD.). The skilful finish, 
the charm, freedom and ease in the flexiuned standing pose of the Kirdta 
image, the way the god holds his hands freed from the bow and arrow, lest 
the beholder should miss their poise and elegance and the excellent anatomy 
of Lite youthful figure together with the song of Appar, would seem to suggest 
ail early date for the image which would fall in the golden age of Pailava 
Art. For reasons explained above the image bears in fact the besi lesults 
of the golden ages of both Pailava and early Cola (cf. Reliefs in Lhe Tanjore 


i F. C. Cmtcly T. N. llrtnutliwidinii, Coud»A«* o/ the South Indian JT.ndu nutnJ 

in thr Mad*u t Museum* p. 

- Ve^katam* 
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temple) and hence would appropriately find a place in the 9th century A.D., 
in the transition between the two golden ages. Tiruvetkajam keeps the 
story of “Arjuna’s feud with the Kirato” in human memory in the manner 
of an annual local festival, 1 whose chief interest lies in a mock-fight 
between men dressed as hunters and a man dressed as Arjuna. 

The Tanjore district including the city of Taujore formed the cradle 
of Cola art, hagiology and hymnology. It has a number of places sacred 
to the memory of the Kirdta form of Siva and the penitent Arjuna. Some 
of them find due place in the songs of the Saiva Nay an mars. They are: 

1* Tiruvettafnidi, four miles cast of Poraiyar Railway station* where 
Siva is said to have appeared in Kirilin form, and to have given pasupaldstra 
to Arjuna. 

2, Valapputtur (Valolippurrur) four miles west of Vaithisvarankoil 
said to be connected with Arjuna. Siva is believed to have hidden the 
sword (aoi) of Arjuna in an ant-hill here. 

3. Vijayamangai in Kumbakonnm taluk, and adjoining Tiruppuram- 
biyam (an old battle held) where Arjuna is said to have worshipped Siva 
and obtained pasup adds fra. 

4. PSm&ni alias Pdtaliccurum, two miles north of Mnimarkoj] where 
Arjuna was popular as Dhananjaya . 1 

5, Kilaiyur, ll miles from Tirutluraipundi, on the Tirutturaipundi— 
Nagappattinam lload, is celebrated for the worship of Mi gas installed by 
I he Pandavas. lhe Sthala-Purdna of the local £iva temple describes bow 
I he Pandavas came to houth India on pilgrimage during their exile and 
how they came to Kijaiyur village and each set up a lingo in his name for 


s The festival In its for 2 days in the month of VaissaJiJuL On the mo riiLQ^ d[ thu apcund day the 
imasfe of Arjunn IS tliken lo a pbiEJr called "Tip** tape" qt the gmve of pum uipj? p to the south west ot 
the Lctnple of Pnauptrivanu The idea ia tint Annua U -upfxjied to do penitnee liters to please Pinakl 
iind obtain p&£upntastru, In the afternoon the other two images pf Siva as KirAlaiinAamiirtir and 
Farvati I Uni a J ore taten to the gixrve of penance and a mock-fight I* staged between Sjvo and 
Arjnni, In lhe evening the fight b over and an image of Siva eta mounted on the buii (v^abhiriidhn) 
with Pin-ati by hh aide are introduced, and Siva giva Arjuna the pofupvttiwtru* The festival 
appear* ta be in oWn^nce only for the 50 years* For details nee Journal 0 / Awnamulai Catcer- 

rity* Yd. ni f Nm t ¥ p. SS. 

* Rhananwua in nnc of the 10 nwmea beginning with ^Arjuna 11 that piotu Hindus repeat during 
thundern to avoid their evil effect*, 
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worship. The Sthala-purana only repeats what A faMbh&rata has already 
recorded, viz., that Arjuna went on a pilgrimage to sacred places (tlrthos) 
on the coasts of the Southern Ocean, where ascetics resided. 

6. Tirukkdlili, near Nagappattinam, is celebrated for Pamlava associa¬ 
tion. An interesting sculpture on the gopurarti of the local Siva temple shows 
Kunti, Draupadit Bhtma, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva worshipping a 
linga placed under a tree. Arjuna in the attire of a prince, has his hands 
folded in worship (an/ah') while his never-failing gandiva rests on his hand. 
This sculpture is in contrast to the general rendering of the Arjuna-story in 
South India, viz*, to show him either with Siva (when it is the Kimtdrjumya 
story) or with Krsna when he is Partha with Krsna as his sarfftht (Partha- 
Sarathi), and never alone. 

7. Kvmbakorwmi, The central shrine of the Draupadl Amman temple 
at Kumbakonam, has a bronze image of Arjuna, 3'8" high with a Tamil ins¬ 
cription on its pedestal giving its date as 1873 A.D. Though superficially 
similar to Kodanda-Rania images, the Arjuna-bnage under description is 
without yajnopmnta, and kiTltamakuta, and bears on the right shoulder a 
quiver (fibura) with an open mafraro-mouth showing over the right shoulder. 

8. Polagam, Nannilam Taluh. Polagmn is famous for its treasure-trove 
finds of bronzes, one of which, (so small that it is mistaken for a toy) now 
in the Madras Museum collection, represents Arjuna in one of his archery 
poses, when with his right hand raised and left hand lowered he is said to 
have shot his arrows from down upwards. The pose recalls the great event 
in the early career of Arjuna when by looking at the reflection of a fish-target 
in the water he shot correctly at the target above and won thereby the hand 
of Draupadi. Arjuna is represented in this image with pa tra-kimdalas, 
ehdnnauifa, and other ornaments but without iiajnopavUa. or beard or 
moustache. The image is of poor artistic merit and cannot dale earlier than 
the 17th century A.D, 

9. T im ccengdftaTik u di, in Nannilam Taluk. Though the place is mainly 
associated with the General Siruttondar who served the Pallava King Nara- 
siriihavarman I 1 , the local Siva temple contains a beautiful representation in 
stone in the round of Siva as Ktr&ftnmlrfi with Uma by his side, the form in 


1 See abov*, 50 
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which he appeared to bless Arjuna as given in the Mahdbhdrata. Arjuna is 
however absent. The sculpture has been figured in Copinatha lino’s Elements 
of Hindu Iconography, 1 Siva ajid Umii are standing on an oval padmasana. 
Siva carries in liis upper hands axe and antelope, and a bow and arrow in 
his lower hands. Umii, who stands to Siva’s left has a lotus flower in her 
right hand while her left hand hangs down loosely like the cow’s tail (govola) 
in the loJa-ftasta pose. The decorative details of both mark the sculpture 
out as one of the best results of early Vijayanagara art of the 14th century 
A.D. 

10 , TirutturaipUndi in Timtturaipfmdi Taluk. The sthala-pura^am. of 
this place tells us that TiruttuTaipundi was known as Silvdranya-ksetra, that 
Arjuna visited the place in the course of his southern pilgrimage and 
set up a lihga as commanded by the presiding devoid of the local temple and 
moved on after receiving boons from the God, A bronze image (28" high) 
in the local Siva temple called Bhava Ausadhesvara temple does full justice 
to the representation of Siva as a hunter.* Fierce moustache, heard well 
trimmed, patrokundalas in both ears, hair on head secured in a side-knot with 
a frontal frieze on the forehead, necklaces, channainre, armlets, wristlets, 
anklets and padasaras, and shorts with side tassels and median loops are the 
note-worthy features of this image which holds the hands, as in Tiruvet- 
kalam, in position to hold the how and arrow. A padmasana attached to a 
bhadrfoana, on which the image stands, reveals two holes suggesting the 
use of the injage as an uimva-vigmha. In common with the Tiruvetkalam 
image it has the same hand poses and bends in the body but with the appro¬ 
priate difference of the ages. The elegance and dexterity of the former is 
replaced bv rigidity and riiggedncss of the latter and for this reason would 
place the latter in the 16th or 17th century AJX when Viyayanagara art had 
become conventional and highly stylised. In fact by its beard and general 
appearance the Tirutturaipundi bronze would recall the Maharatta warrior 
as its model. And Tanjore was ruled by the Maharattas from the I7th 
century onwards. 


■ pi. r.n, li*. i. 

■ Thi* iringn W« bwn dtvriM u Aijntta In Ue fftpdp, Madras. July I» t mw, Hwrt it pa ba*J» 
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sivo (Xiraiamurtt) from Timvrtknlflm, Chhlnmlmthm and ranjrrtr. 




Tanjofe 

Tanjorc, the Coja capital, came into prominence during the 
reign of Rajaraja I (985-1014). Rajaraja, hailed as the great, commemorated 
his eventful reign by raising the Siva temple, then called Rajnrajesvara and 
now as the Great temple of Brhadisvara, which stands to this day ns the 
best product of Tamil architecture during a splendid period of South Indian 
history. Though simple in design, the temple is remarkable for its stupendous 
proportions, in a court, 750' x 250', with a dominating vimarui rising over the 
sanctum to nearly 200' height on a square base of about 100'. The decorative 
motifs, bas-reliefs and sculptures of the temple and of the vhnana in parti¬ 
cular, delicate chiselling which characterises the entire carving including the 
inscriptions, are unparalleled in South Indian architecture and sculpture. 
The whole leaves an impression in the mind of the beholder that iL is stupen¬ 
dous yet wonderful, impressive yet pleasing. To this we may add that its 
bas-reliefs are highly informative, the contents of some being the sports 
(Was) of Siva, including his Kirdtci form and Arjuna's penance. 

An image of iviraiarjiina-deva (‘Kratarjunivadevar’ in one inscription 
and 'Kxatarjunadevari in another) is referred to in two inscriptions of 
R&jendra Cola I (1012-1041 A.D.), both found on the south wall (first tier) 
of the vivuina of the central shrine of the temple itself. The portion relating 
to the image of Kiratdrjinia in the first inscription dated in the 6th year of 
Rajendra Cola reads thus: — 

“The minister Udayadivakaran Tillaiyaliyar, alias, Rajaraja Muven- 
davejar, a native of Kaucivayil, deposited thirteen kafai for the sacred 
food and other requirements (of the image) of Kratarju(ni)yadevar, 
which he had set up himself.” 

The second inscription dated in the 10th year of the same king calls the image 
Kratarjunadevat* H. Krishna Sastri, the author of “South Indian images of 
gods and goddesses" locates the image of the above inscriptions in a Siva 
temple in Tanjore and identities it as Kiratarjuna. This image, which is of 
copper, is 3 feet high and has been figured by O. C. Gangoly and Ananda 


1 South Indian InccnpUoni, Vat II, Part 1, pp, 90-65, Nw. 9 and 10. 
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Cooniaraswamy. 1 * 3 Both Coomaraswamy and Gangoly described it as Ganga- 
dliara/ Coomaraswamy assigns it to the 11th or 12lh century and Gangoly 
to about the 12th century.’ While on grounds of style we may safely assign 
the image to the 11 Lh century and the Early Lola period which included the 
eventful reigns of Bajaraja I who built the great temple of Taujore and of 
his illustrious son Bajendra Cola T, who built .its rival, the Gahgaikanda- 
cuiapuram temple and to whose reign the two inscriptions of the Tanjore 
temple referred above belong, we must examine if the image under study 
actually represents the? Kiratarjuna form of Siva or the Gahgddhara form 
as 0. C. Gangoly and Coomaraswamy described it. Krishna Sastri, Gangoiy 
and Coomaraswamy state that the back two hands held axe and antelope 
(now missing). Obviously they did not have the emblems, which cannot 
therefore be said to be missing. While the antelope is common to both the 
forms (Kiratarjuna and Gahgadhara), the back right hand of the image is 
neither lifted up as high as the crown on the head nor holding a jatd on which 
should be the figure of Gahga, as normally expected if it were Gahgddhara.* 
There is nothing to suggest that it is in a '‘h rdf-dancing pose” as Coomara¬ 
swamy describes. The pose of the lower hands rules out the Gahgadhara 
possibility for both the hands are in kataka suggesting holding and not 
varada and dlihgana mud*a as Gangoly stated. The kataka pose suggests 


1 C. G^nply, Simih India n Bronzes, pi XIV ■ Amun'Ifi K. 
of Indian Art, pi, XXV! 1 ; XX VIII J JCjiikiiA Snairi Snath Indian Image *„ P , i4fl. 
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that the lower right is in position to hold an arrow and the lower left to hold 
a bow. This should be the correct form of Siva as Kira tar]iinawiwrfi. The 
upper hand a are also in position to hold their emblems, I he emblems being 
not shown. Viewed against the background of the two inscriptions m the 
Tanjore temple referring to a Kiratdrjuna-devar of the temple, the proba¬ 
bility receives strength though one may expect the lower left hand of the 
image under study to be raised sufficiently high as in the Tiruvetkalam 
specimen to remove any likely application of the details to Vinadhara- 
Daksina-murti, another form of Siva. 1 Representations of Siva askn-«Ja 
with the left hand meant to hold the bow not raised as high as in the Tiru- 
vetkalam image but sufficiently lowered to the level of the nipples as in 
the stone relief from Tiruccengattangudi where all doubts are removed by 
actually showing the bow 3 itself to the level of the shoulder as m Tirut- 
turaipundi 1 where the god is actually in Kirata-vem w with moustache, heard 
etc., and to a level below the nipples ns in the Chidambaram temple relief 
arc also known. Krishna Sastri^s identification of the Tanjore copper 
image as Kiratii tj itn amvrfi will thus be seen to stand on the ground* of 

1. iconographic texts, 

2. find place being a Siva temple in Tanjore city 

3. probable reference to it in two inscriptions in the great temple at 

Tanjore itself and 

4. the kataka pose of the two hands meant for bow and arrow being 

similarly represented elsewhere in cases of undoubted identifica¬ 
tion as KiTataijiina-muTti. 

The find of such a specimen of Kimtarjunamfirti of copper, in a less 
known temple in the vicinity of the big temple of Rajarajesvara, in the 
circumstances noticed bv Krishna Sastri and the mention in two of the 
inscriptions in the big temple itself of an image of Kiratarjunadevar appear 
to justify Krishna Sastri’s identification of the image as possibly from the 


■ Bene Grottiest, The Civilization of the Ea*t-lmt> is, fie- 01 : G«|itnitlt* Bee, lirmrnli *>f Rind* 
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big temple. Ail the four hands of the image are as originally designed, i,e., 
in position to hold the respective contents. In all probability this image 
was removed from its original abode when the big temple fell into disuse 
and suffered periodical eclipse of its popularity. On grounds of style the 
image can fall during the reign of Rajendrn 1 (1012-1041) or of his father 
Fujaraja I (9S5-10I4) who built the great temple of Tanjore. 

Anticipating the occurrence of Arjuna’s story in stone relief on the 
walls of the big temple, the writer made a systematic search for some years 
and was rewarded in 1944. The story of Arjuna finds its due and prominent 
place on the right side of the second Go pur am before we enter the inner 
enclosure of the temple from the east. A relief, 8'x5^ has been lmilt into 
the eastern wall of this Gopuram and the story has been worked into it in 
the manner of separate panels going in four horizontal rows (PL YIH). 
The whole was smeared with a thick coating of white wash and lime, a 
circumstance that perhaps prevented its being noticed by earlier writers.' 
From the way that the panels have been pieced together in the relief 
(plate VIII) we have to deduce (hat the carved stones probably belonged to 
an earlier local edifice or temple which being in ruins, were utilised by the 
architects of Rajaraja I while building the great temple. This will become 
increasingly clear when we examine the sides of the balustrade ou the 
southern wing of the Fimdna where scenes from the Buddha’s life such as 
the Buddha s Sambodhi under the badhi tree, clearly out of context and 
out of proportion to the rest of the sculptural wealth on the Vintaw’s walls 
can yet be noticed as built into the edifice. The explanation in both cases 
is t at Rajaraja s architects did not like to throw them awav f obviously 
because they were important in the popular eye as belonging to old local 
temples and hence sacred and also because of their subject matter. Indeed 
it would amount to sacrilege to throw them away. 

The story is mainly after the Mahabkarata version though one or 
two details are better explained by a reference to that of Bharavi as we 
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shall see presently. Two panels, one of the 1st row and another on the 2nd 
row {from top), have been indifferently fixed and this suggests that the 
arrangement was perhaps an after-thought occasioned by some missing or 
broken pieces. Except for these two panels the rest has been arranged with 
care not to disturb the course of the story- 

At either end oi the top row are two pairs of sages (ms) face to face 
engaged in some discussion. The pair on the extreme right end may 
represent Krsna Dvaipayana (Vyfisfl) visiting Dvaitavana and advising 
Dharmaputra to set Arjuna on the mission of pleasing Indra with a view 
to obtain vijaya. The other pair on the left end may represent Arjuna with 
overgrown beard and jatis due to penance (urata) and Indra in the disguise 
of an old sage come to test Iris son's strength (a iyamasthi m fa)*. The 
pseudo-muni's promise to Arjuna that lie will obtain mok$a on the hill 
where he was engaged in his tapas a provoked Arjuna into an emphatic 
protest that lie was not after moltsa as his penance was mistaken to read but 
for removing from his heart the “arrow of disgrace” with the help of Indra.’ 
Thus in the relief the pseudo-muni is shown leaning forward in the attitude 
of pressing his point, viz., promise of mokm, on an unwilling or indifferent 
sage on the extreme left, who in nil probability is Arjuna. The indifference 
is indicated by turning the face away from the speaker and to the spectator, 
while his left hand is in a pose suggesting indifference (“fie") or protest to his 
accoster’s promise and advice. According to Bharavi Arjuna resents the 
advice of the pseudo-mum and gives him on admonition as follows: — 

Na jfiatarii tala yatnasya paurvaparyam=nmusyatel 

Sasitum yena mam dhormam munibhis-tulyam-icchasi |[42j| 
Translation : 

“Well, old Sir ! The antecedents and the results [or the history] of my 
present action (tapas) are not known to you, yet you come forward with 
your advice that my conduct and observance must be similar to that of 
sages (munis) whose end is moksa" 


1 BbSwcii KirWin'unii/0. lHb mtga. v. 2. 
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Arj una’s seeming protest to Indra's talks on moksa-dharma is the obvi¬ 
ous explanation of the face of Arjtma which is shown fully to the spectator 
and his left hand with the back of its palm shown to the pseudo-sage. 
Behind this pair the stone is broken but what remains shows a raised arm 
against the background of the stump of a tree. Between the two pairs of 
sages are the figures of eight divine beings, each with left hand held against 
the breast and the right hand raised in vistnaya as in wonder or praise 
(siaua). All the eight are turned towards the tree stamp and the broken 
part around it. The first figure in the group of eight, wears a hintamakuta. 
Is he Indra who, discarding Lhc mvni-vesa, appeared before his son in his 
real form and placing him in the pose appropriate to please Siva by penance, 
joins the resultant applause from the axta-dikimlos (including himself) ? 
That the standing figures showing vismaya or wonder or praise (sfoua) are 
eight in number is more than a coincidence. The broken part probably con¬ 
tained Axjuna’s figure in front of a tree 1 . 

The second row shows Kailasu where Siva is seated with Uma behind 
him and a pramatha-gatm standing in front. Siva's left leg is laid vertically 
(u tkotiha) on the scat while his right leg is stretched elegantly upto the 
knee and then hangs down the slope of the seat. His locks of hair are 
braided and arranged fan-wise ns in Daksmamurfct and Bluksatana images 
of Siva 5 . The seated pose of Siva and fan-wise arrangement of the hair is 
as in Pallava sculptures of the Kailas aim tli a temple, Kancipuram of the* * 
Kajasimha period (8th century AD.)\ The god is shown with four hands, 
the back right with axe, the back left with antelope, the front left stretched 
in ease in maharojaida pose on the raised left knee as in Pallava sculptures 4 
and the front right elegantly bent and its elbow resting on the left knee 
of Uma, who is seated behind him on the rocky pedestal with her legs 
exactly as her lord's. T ma's seated pose and anatomical delineation is 
similar to the shape of l.ma found in Somaskanda sculptures from Maha- 
balipuram of the Mamalla period (7th century AD.). 4 Even the haranda- 
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makuta , the patra-hundalas, the breasts and the waist and the yajnopavUa 
are alike in both the Dmis. But an elaborate waist-girdle, an under¬ 
garment in ripples extending to her ankles and pddasara on the foot are 
additional decorative details in the Ttmjore relief which would give to it 
a date later than that of Mahftbalipuram. The striking resemblance bet¬ 
ween Siva and Uma of the Tanjore relief with the Siva of Kailasanatha 
temple relief (Sth century A.D.) and the Uma of Mahabalipuram Somas- 
kanda relief (7th century A.D.) is not accidental. It only proves that the 
earlier edifice at Tanjore, the ruins of which constituted the relief under 
study, belonged perhaps to the Kajasimha period of Pallava Architecture 
and sculpture (800 AD.). It was remarked that Siva’s lower right hand 
is adjusted so verv elegantly on Urn's inviting left knee as to recall Bharavi s 
expression “sparsa-sukha”, tfie pleasure of touch which Siva experienced* * 
True that the bull of Siva that Bharavi refers to in his description is missing 
here. But Bharavi’s suggestion that Siva is experiencing the “pleasure of 
touch” (sparta-svkka) as though his hand was in contact with V mil’s breast 
is the obvious spirit of our relief where the sculptor has succeeded m giving 
expression to the idea of sparin-suMa by actually showing Siva's contact 
with Uma in the manner of resting his elbow on her knee, instead of on his 

bull. 

In front of Siva and Uma seated on Kailasa os described above, stands 
a i tana holding by both hands a bent staff-Uke object horizontally as though 
carrying or offering. To the left of the g*n* stands Arjuna with hands 
folded in worship {ahjaU). This makes the scene clear. 8iva with Lana 
on Kailasa (Kailasanatha) is the form in which Arjuna beheld Siva when 
the latter gave him divpacaksus to behold him, after having tried his skill 
in archery etc. Thus what the garni holds is apparently the Paiupatastra, 
which Siva offers to Arjuna. And Arjuna, with hands in afijali, is in a spirit 
of expectation to receive it and full of gratitude to Siva, the donor. The 
Sana standing between Arjuna and Siva is as in Mahabalipuram and 
Chandimau, 1 and stands in all probability for the P&£upatastra in its god- 
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like form, 1 Behind Arjuna stand in a row five persons in various attitudes 
of applause and reverence for the scene relating to the award of the 
pampatHstra to Arjuna, The person near most to Arjuna is engaged in praise 
(«taua) with his right hand raised in vtsmaya, The next two are in a pose 
of worship with hands folded in oujali. And the remaining two are also 
praising the event iliey behold by raising lheir right hand in iism/ii/fl or 
ataua. Indeed one of the last pair, who stands at the extreme right end, 
carries in addition a vma or lute in his left hand and appears to have a beard. 
Is he one of the divine musicians and if so does the beard suggest Nurada? 

The occurrence of the final event in the middle of the 2nd row proves 
the fact stressed above that' the present relief is of several pieces from an 
earlier wired edifice joined together indifferently as the available pieces 
would fat mto the space reserved for the entire relief. We also notice that 
the level of the Kaiiasa panel and of another piece below it depicting “the 

gilt between Lhe Kirata and Arjuna’* is not continuous with the rest of 
the rows, 

i 

Behind Kaiiasa, where wc saw Siva and Uma seated, a man and woman 
are depicted as walking towards the left. The man holds a bow in his left 
hand while his right hand hangs down. The woman follows him with a 
child on her left hip. The two arc Siva and Uma in the disguise of the 
muter and his wife. Uma has not forgotten her son, Skanda or the Se nlnTh 
of Bharavi whom she carries on her hip. Bharavi tells us that when some 
oi the gdjrrts were frightened ami some lied at the beginning of the battle 
between Siva and Arjuna, Skanda encouraged them and induced them to 
go back to the battle scene. The simple dress of the hunters is obvious. 
Whm Siva resolved to go to Indrakila hill as a hunter to test the strength 
of Arjuna, Ima and the ganas followed him likewise. Here Uma and Siva 
arc dad as of the him ling class. The contents of their right hands are not 
in car as the stone has weather ccL 

The story is continued in the 3rd and 4th rows. The 4th row which is 
at the bottom shows from the right four gnnas in warlike attitude marching, 
one of them actually flourishing a mace, then four wild animals, two of which 
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are lions marching in a row, and lastly at the head of the whole group a boar. 
The object of the row is to depict a hunt (mrgaya) in which the game was 
the boar (Muka),* 

The boar’s appearance in the bottom row is so adjusted as to make it 
stand below the figure of Arjuna in penance who is appropriately shown 
above in the third row* Arjuna stands on his right leg with his left leg bent 
and raised and his hands raised over his head (urd/irabahu) in the pres¬ 
cribed pose of penance. His overflowing jatda are arranged fan-like on 
either side of him. Kundalos, necklaces, udara-bandha as in the case of 
Siva, armlets, wristlets, and a long yaj&apavita as in Siva, and elegant shorts 
with a loop or fastening betray (fie sculptor's tendency to think of Arjuna 
only as a ksatriya prince, though in penance. In view of the sculptor’s 
scruples noticed to render the penitent Arjuna with beard in the panel, the 
two sages at the two extreme ends of the first row perhaps do not represent 
Arjuna at all but instead, including the others, represent perhaps the doubt¬ 
ing sages who, unable to bear the heat arising from Arjana’s penance, went 
in a body, as Eharavi says, to Siva to explain to them why a mortal (prafcrfa) 
was doing penance. To the right of the penitent Arjuna, the Kirdta 
and Arjuna are fighting with bows and arrows. Uma, whose stature 
is small, is watching by the side of Siva holding child Skanda on her 
right hip. Her hair in a top-knot, patrakundalas in her ears and her left 
hand hanging loose without flexion bring out her huntress character. She 
appears to be eagerly watching the combat in front of her. Of the two 
combatants, Siva as Kirdta stands near Uma, with a drawn bow in 
his left hand and his right hand in position to discharge an arrow. 
Arjuna is similarly engaged and stands opposite to the Kirdta with 
the bow in his left hand. Both stand on one leg (the left}, while the 
right leg is bent and raised as in violent action (dlidho). The Kirdta is 
comparatively more powerfully built than Arjuna and his hair is arranged 
in a fan-like knot at the back of the head. A girdle with bead-pendants en¬ 
circles his thighs. The arrangement of the details of the combat and the 
style of the archery scene recall the Pnllava style that one notices in the 
Kahclpuram Vaikuntha-perumal temple reliefs, particularly in the scenes 
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where Nandi varm an I fights with Phan indr a and a hunt is shown'. The 
VaikimLhaperumiW temple reliefs date from the 8th century A.D. 

To the right of the combatants stand in a row seven persons, all alike 
and with kinta-makutas on their heads. The first, near the combating 
Arjuna appears to be Brahma, Next comes Visnu, of whose four hands the 
lower left in katyavalambiiu pose and the upper left with conch can be made 
out The teimiining five to the right of Visnu stand alike, with right hand 
raised to the shoulder and left resting on the hip {katyava Iariiftifa), 
Udarabandha, necklaces, waist-bands and yajnopavita of tin? first in the 
group of the five can be distinguished. The stone containing the other four 
is weather-beaten but enough remains in the background behind the last 
person (the one at the extreme right end) to show the outlines of an animal 
tike a deer. The deer indicates Vayu whose vehicle it is. The first in the group 
may he Indra and the other three important Dikpulus. The idea in showing 
them all is that “Arjuna’s feud with the Kirata” is watched by the Dikpalas, 
Brahma and Visnu, As we remarked above, the end, viz., Arjuna receiving 
the gift of the Pasupat&stra at the hands of Siva is the main theme of the 
second row. 

The dating of this relief rests on the parallels afforded with the 
PaMava sculptures, such as Uma here with Uma of Mahabalipuram, Siva 
here with Daksinamurti of Kancipuram, the archery scene here with the 
Vaikunthaperamal temple relief and the occurrence of Uma with her child 
on her liip on which Bharuvi is silent which would appear to warrant, on 
grounds of style, to our relief a date not later than the beginning of the !Hh 
century A.D. The original edifice on which the scenes under description 
went was evidently put up at a time when the style (Rajasimha) of the 
Pailava Kailasanatim and Vaikunthaperumal temples was generally adopted, 
and also when Bharuvi’s version was either given up or adapted to other more 
popular versions such as the Mahdbhdrata, The latter conclusion is obvious 
because of Uma with child on her hip—a feature and form unknown to 
Bharavi. 


1 C, Minakshi, ffirtonraf Sculpture* of iht tempte, Knnrhi, pi. v, (t), (S). 






















SankariduTgam 

Sunkuridurgam (contraded form Sahkaridrug), 8 miles north by west 
of Tiruchengode Rly, Station (Southern My), in the Salem District (Madras 
State) is yet another place where the story of Arjuna*s penance was popular. 
There is a fine Poligar hill fort here (on a hilt *i,343 ft. high), of no great 
antiquity but strongly built with long lines of fortifications.' Between the 
3rd an d the 4th line of fortifications is a temple of Siva as Virabliadra with 
many inscriptions. Beyond tliis temple is a temple of Visnu as Varudaraja 
Ferumal in which was discovered a copper image of Somanatha (Siva as 
Candrasekhara) in its sanctum and on its walls sculptures representing the 
story of Arjuna’s penance/ Yaradaraja Ferumal is Visnu, yet an image of 
Somanatha (Siva with the moon on his crest) was recovered from the 
sanctum which surprised the writer who found that there were other 
surprising finds too. In the sanctum was also found a sculpture in the round 
representing a Vetfuvar&ja or hunter-chief (plate) standing, with hands 
folded in worship while a sword in its sheath rested on his left arm. The 
spirit of the portrait-sculpture is to show that the hunter-chief is receiving 
the sword of victory from his God coupled with the God*s blessings. The 
local belief is that the portrait is of a Kurauo chieftnin who ruled over the 
region around the neighbouring Taceamalai and Kfilaraj’-an hills. The 
irtandapa in front of the sane turn. revealed portrait figures of a fur r nr a chief 
on one pillar and liis wife ( Kuratti ) on another pillaT opposite to it. The 
dress and decoration of the iummo and his woman are as we find in the 
Kurauas even today. The local belief is that these two portrait figures of 
the Kttrava couple in the Maridapa and the other in the sanctum are of the 
builders of the temple who belonged to the Kifraua and hunter class/ The 
Kuravas* are nomadic hunters and Yettuvaraja is a hunter-chief. 


1 Some of tb fortifltntioni tUfce from tbr time i>f Hindu chieftains, other* from Tlpu Sultan'* 
dAfi and yet others of British origin, fnpfftf Gazetteer of Indio* Vol- XXI f, p. Sfl. 

»Thf diiitotiiriEa noted her* are tk remits of the exploration of the area cemdneted b the 
writer early in JW7. 

1 Similar relationship ii claimed by the hunting- class, the Chtnclitu of Srifailam who my that Siva 
fflirrifd a Cbndni bride. 

4 A fem&lr mrmber nf the fftrroi-a elan lr termed Kuratti, The term Kurnm, more Lhan the term 
ffurmra, betrays its origHn and derivation n from lb word ^irafa ilaiidmy for hunter. B<’tb bvt the 
wrw* functiiui, t*i. f tmetimr. 
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Besides the find of the portrait-figures, the temple walls contain reliefs 
with scenes drawn from the story of “Kirata and Arjuna”. The representa¬ 
tion of this story is elaborate and in separate panels, not in continuous 
friezes or reliefs as in Bliuvanesvar, Mahabalipuram or Tanjore. It was 
explained to the writer by the priest of the temples on this hill fort that the 
Vettuvarajas of the locality claimed descent from the hunter-form ( Kirnta ) 
of Siva.' The discovery of an icon of So manat ha (the form in which Arjuna 
beheld Siva when granted divyacakms as in Mahabalipuram) in the Varada- 
raja temple which is a Visnu shrine, the find of portrait figures of the temple 
builders Vettuvaraja and his consort on the mandapa pillars of the temple 
and the occurrence on the outers id e of the walls enclosing the snncfitrn of 
representations of the story of Siva as Kira to. and Arjuna, confirm the 
tradition that Kurava chieftains who prided themselves on their descent 
from Siva the hunter ( Kirfita) and his Devi ruled over the regions around 
Paccamalai and Kalarayan hills. 

The scenes from the story of Arjuna are now described . 1 The first panel 
shows penitent Arjuna standing on one leg (the left leg) with 
his right leg bent and raised unnaturally enough to bring the toe against 
his waist, as a feat in acrobatics. His hands are folded over his head in 
worship (arijali). He does not look up as he should but looks at the spectator. 
A thick and drooping moustache, heard up to the chest, wristlet, armlet and 
a long necklace, all the three of Ktidvdksti beads, a rndtaltsa rosary encircling 
the head, flowing locks of hair (jalas) hanging as low as the hip, a how (the 
gandira) suspended on his left arm, and an undergarment secured by the 
uttanya wound round the waist are noteworthy details. At the right hand 
bottom of Arjuna stands a boar (Muka) with its snout raised as though it 
is attacking Arjuna. The pose of Arjuna and the hands folded in (iHjali over 
the head give to the sculpture an individuality which distinguishes it from 
the others examined so faT. 

The next panel shows Siva as Airata and Arjuna engaged in an archery 
duel Both have adjusted their bows and arrows in their hands and their 


1 Soon tb« dwmrr td ttoa* * uitcrottin* nlieb Lite wnttr rre » Iwtuir on them in the 

*t South Mia, Atidru, on mi« Jul|> 1«7, A ilrnrt Account of it Hu pubtiabed 
in ih* Procttding* Nn. 56 tif Hint Society, 
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bodies symmetrically. Both are alike in all respects except in the dress. 
Arjuna’s is an undergarment with uttarli/a wound over it and central hang¬ 
ing tassel and side foldings or daps. That of the Kim ta who stands on proper 
right is a waist-girdle ot leaves arranged vertically over the loin, A necklace 
is prominent on Arjuna’s neck and an armlet of two bands on the Kiratas 
right arm (upper). The carving is more a study of the symmetrical grouping 
of tile combatants and their weapons than a portrayal of the combat itself. 
And this can be said of the majority of the carvings here. 

The next panel is similarly composed, Arjuna and the Kira in are shown 
with their faces turned to the spectator. The combatants each raise with 
both hands a massive club (gadd). The two are indistinguishable but tne 
person on the proper right is perhaps the Kirdta, Both have each a 1 liick 
necklace and two-banded armlet. 

The fourth panel shows the two wrestling, standing. Though turned 
towards each other, their faces are shown in front view. The pose of the 
hands, the flexion of the legs and the juxtaposition of the bodies are shown 
in a study of symmetrical correspondence. The Kirata's position is invari¬ 
ably tlie proper right. His girdle of leaves is evident. Arjuna is shown w ith 
a Kiritamakuta. 

The fifth and the last panel shows Arjuna as 1 laving fallen in the wrestling 
combat, the Kirdta over him with his hands encircling the body of Arjuna 
and ,Uma with a bow resting on her left arm standing behind the Kir at a and 
watching the end of the combat. Both Arjuna and the Kira fa have their 
hair arranged in a top-knot. Arjuna's left hand rests on the ground to 
support Ills falling body while his right palm shows behind the overwhelming 
figure of Siva and indicates vismaya as though lie is already doing the praise 
(stava) of the God. ParvatTs attire (visa) is probably that of a huntress and 
the bow in her left arm belongs to her outfit. As the subsequent scenes are 
not shown in the temple it may be appropriate to take the bow that rests on 
Lma’s left arm as indicating the end* It is probably the Fdsupafustra in the 
shape of a bow that is in store for Arjuna as a reward, for Ids penance and 
performance in the duel with no less a Being than the great ^ocl Pinaki 
himself. 

The decorative details and the style of workmanship of the carvings 
belong to a late phase of Indian Sculpture when convention, dogma and high 


stylisation replaced realism, anatomical fidelity and spontaneous expression 
and as such the carvings do not come within the orbit of the golden age of 
Vijayanag&ra Art. Late 16th or early 17th century may therefore be 
a possible date. 


Mattaneheri 

The Mattaneheri Palace, Cochin, built by the Portuguese in the 16th 
century on the western sea front of South India and subsequently renovated 
and extended in 1663 A.IX by the Cochin Rajas, contains on interesting group 
of wall paintings in the Red chamber. Coronation Hall, Ladies Bower and 
certain other chambers on the first floor and on the ground floor. The 
paintings which are well preserved reveal bold outlines and a technique 
recalling the Vijayanagara and Nayak styles as at LepaksI, Tanjore and 
Madura. Room No. 2 and another adjoining room both called Kouanithofam 
or the Staircase Room which have a fine carved wooden ceiling exhibit 
paintings on their walls, their subject matter being drawn from the Epics, 
Hindu mythology and Iconography such as Laksmi, Visnu reclining on 
serpent, AdiSesa, the ten avataras of Visnu, Umasahita, Ardhanarisvara, 
Durga, Mohini, the sports of child Krisna and the hunter form of Siva 
(Kirator/iina). The south wall of chamber 2 contains a panel where Siva is 
represented as a hunter in the act of offering the weapon Pasupatastra to 
Arjuna. 


Krishnapuram 

The popularity of the story of Kirata and Arjuna as a favourite theme 
of artists in South India is further attested to by a sculpture on a pillar in 
the Vcnkatacalapali temple al Krishnapuram near TirunelveJi, representing 
Arjuna with a big beard and thick moustache and with a bow in his hand 
and without yajnopavlta. Arjuna is obviously shown heTe after Siva had 
blessed him. The sculpture is of the period of the Nayaks of Madura (16th- 
I7th century A.D.). Timnelveii being the southern-most district of South 
India it will be seen how the Kirat&rjuniya story spread as a popular artistic 
Lemc to the southernmost confines of India. 












Map of India showing sites of occiirrence of KiraUrjumya 
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